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JAMES MELTON WITHDRAWS OFFER OF ANTIQUE 
AUTOMOBILES FOR MUSEUM ON MERRITT 
PARKWAY, CONNECTICUT. WILL 
BUILD OWN MUSEUM 


Dear H C C Members: - 


As you may have seen by the papers, I have 
withdrawn my offer of a miseum collection to the 
State of Connecticut. The first appropriation 
for my miseum was made in 1941, the enlarged 
appropriation in 1945, and the thing is still 
only on paver, while I am the unwilling custodian 


of almost 90 automobiles---“a goat to hold by 
the horns"---if I may say so. 

The combination of dilly-dallying  tech- 
niques, small brother groups crying over 


locations, appointment of antique auto curator— 
repeat Curator!!, and the shifting sands of 
politics—of which I want no part——finally made 
me decide that it would be to the best interests 
of my collection and the antique automobile move- 
ment as a whole, to cut out all that complicated 
and unpleasant situation. 


Although I am selling a few cars, mostly 
duplicates, my collection will be kept intact, 
and as soon as conditions are favorable for 


building, I shall create a museum of which we 
can all be prond---and where we won't wake up 
some morning to find some Politico’s Aunt Tillie’s 
1928 model A Ford where a Mercer Raceabout ought 
to be. 


Cordially, 


Jim Melton 


Articles appearing in The Horseless Carriage Club Gazette, contributed 
by members, express the individual opinions of the writers, and are not 
necessarily the opinions of the Editors. 
printing articles appearing in this issue if credit is given to The 

Horseless Carriage Club Gazette. 


Permission is granted for re- 
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About a dozen years ago, while in the 
Public Library in New York City, I copied the 
following from a badly disintegrated copy of The 
NEW YORK HERALD, August 5, 1902. It was featured 
on the front page: 


RED AUTOMOBILE UPSETS VILLAGE! 


WOMAN IS HURT, FIVE TEAMS RUN AWAY, AND FOUR 
CARRIAGES ARE SMASHED. 


COCKRAN ’S HORSES DASH. 


TROUBLE STARTED BY DR. LAMBERT’S ANIMALS BECOMING 
FRIGHTENED AT THE NOISY MACHINE. 


For a half hour yesterday afternoon, the 
village of Port Washington, Long Island, was 
full of runaway horses, shrieking women = and 
scurrying men. When the dust had settled it was 
discovered that five separate teams had bolted, 
four carriages had been smashed, one woman _ had 
been slightly injured, and a large red automobile, 
which was the cause of all, had vanished. 





As Dr. Lambert, a local physician, was 
driving to the Long Island station, his young 
horse took fright at the automobile which was 
bowling along at a moderate pace, but making a 
loud noise. 


The doctor jumped, but the horses contimued, 
and a hundred vards down the road, ran into the 
carriage of Bourke Cockran, drawn by two fine bay 
cobs, the only occupant of which was_ the 
coachman. The Cockran horses took fright and 
after the coachman had jumped, they began to run 
in another direction. 


Mr. Cockran's horses, in their fright, came 
upon the single horse of J. W. Eaton which was 
drawing a ‘depot carriage” and driven by Mrs. 
Eaton. This horse caught the excitement and 
wheeled sharply, overturning the carriage and 
precinitating Mrs. Eaton and her twelve year old 
son, William, into the gutter. Mrs. Eaton was 
bruised slightly about the shoulders, but her 
son escaped unhurt. 


Two hundred yerds further down the _ road 
the Eaton horse banged into a horse driven by R. 
M. Goddard and it, too, became infected. At this 
time the main street of the village was clouded 
with dust through which men and women were 
running and shouting and splinters were whirling. 


Dr. Lambert’s horse was finally stopped 
without doing much damage.to its vehicle. Mr. 
Cockran’s bays broke their carriage almost into 
kindling wood before they stonped of their own 
accord near their stable. Mr. Eaton’s buggy 
will need many repairs, according to men who 
stopped that horse. Mr. Goddard’s buggy is a 
wreck. 


It was while everybody was telling every- 
body else of the danger and excitement that the 
automobile stole calmly away. No one knows. to 
whom it belonged. 


The account is a gem that will be parti- 
cularly understood and appreciated by members of 
The Horseless Carriage Club who are old enough 
to remember the horses of the Beginning of the 
Horseless Age, how fast they got into action 
after the first startled look as a noisy motor 
car swepvt into sight. The writer of the report 
of the accident had a vivid power of description 
to make the scene so real our mind can picture 
the attair in all its detail. The same issue of 
THE HFRALD contained an account of an accident 
to M. Deutsch, doner of the Eiffle Tower Air-voy- 
age Prize in Paris. He was. thrown from an 
automobile and broke several _ ribs. He had 
otfered a prize of $20,000 to the aeronaut who 
should, starting at a given point, sail around 
the Eittle Tower, and return within a specified 


period. 
Thomas M. Galey 


Box 544 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


from HORSELESS AGE, August, 1904 


The automobile licensing ordinance in Detroit, 
which requires all resident owners and non-resi- 
dent owners who stay in the city longer than two 
days to register their machines with the city 
license collector, went into eftect on December 
1, 1903. From that date to Thursday, August 25, 


1015 licenses were issued. During the month of 
May, 139 licenses were issued, or an average of 
4.5 per day. During July the number was 75 or 
about 2.5 per day, and from August 1 to August 
25, inclusive, 74, or about 3 a day. Most all of 
the licenses are issued to residents of the city, 
which has about 300,000 inhabitants with its 
suburbs. 
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KANSAS CITY TIMES, FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 


NS HAD A HIGH TIME 


AT FIRST MOTOR SHOW 40 YEARS AGO 





Copied After Big Exhibitions in Madison Square Garden, New York, Event Attracted 
20,000 Curious Spectators and Brought Some Sales of Then-Luxurious Vehicles, While 
Everybody Learned to Talk “Automobile Language.” 


By Henry Van Brunt. 
{A Member of The Star's Staff.) 
HEY were showing Ford 
mcdel runabouts and model 
K touring cars, spick and 
span with their shining 
wheels and brass carriage lamps. 
The runabout sold for $750 “climbed 
hills in high speed and 1ode like 2 
yacht,” as the man said. “And that 
model K touring—only $2,800 and 
first 6f the 6-cyllinder cars, gentle- 
men, forty horsepower, makes sixty 
miles an hour—has the silence of an 
electric, the flexibility of a sterm 
engine, dual ignition system, two 
sets of plugs.” 
The customers shoved their derby 
hats to the jback of their heads, 
shifted their cigars to the corners 
of the mouth and bent over profes- 
sionally to look underneath. It was 
Kansas City’s first automobile show, 
just forty years ago this week—and, 
friend, it was a humdinger! 
This was the year 1907. ‘The 
motor car had been invented just 
fifteen years, its manufacture for 
the market was only 5 years old. 
New York had just had its seventh 
annual motor car show in Madison 
Square Garden, showing more 
American models than any previous 
year, but with the imported Mer- 
cedes and Panhard still “stealing 
the show.” 
The Kansas City show was the in- 
spiration of Dr. E. M. Shively and 
Frank L. Woodward. Dr. Shively, 
who died many years ago, had been 
sports editor of The Star and had 
resigned to become president of the 
Western (baseball) association. Mr. 
Woodward, now living at 4804 Jef- 
ferson avenue and engaged in the 
real estate business, was manager of 
the Willis Wocd theater at the time. 
Louis W. Shouse then managed 
Convention hall and, without too 
much argument, the promoters won 
his consent to: the use of the big 
arena for the show and his active 
co-operation in the project. 
Visited New York Show. 
Shively and Woodward went to 
New York in January to look over 
the Madison Square Garden ex- 
hibits and pick up some pointers 
for Kansas City, They were prompt- 
ly “sold,” seduced by the decora- 
tions and lighting, the masterful 
display technique, the special facil- 
ities for contact of prospective cus- 
tomers and dealers, the sideshows 
of accessories, the music, the smart- 
ly dressed spectators. Carried away 
by their enthusiasm, they contracted 
for the shipment of the show’s stage 
setting intact to Kansas City for 
a March opening, basing their cost 
estimate on the freight rates for 
“scenery,” those applying to second- 
hand furniture, lowest in the scale 
of rates, 
Adequate spade work among the 
dealers—some half a dozen of them 
—and press agenting heralded the 




























The swanky cars were timousines, 








event. Perhaps 300 motor cars were 
owned in Kansas City by that time, 
but they were still new enough to 
excite comment and curiosity—and 
envy, not unmixed with derision. 
It was the anti-good roads era when 
motoring was still largely a matter 
of get-out-and-get-under, Missouri 
highways were mostly mud-deep 
roads; there were no “slabs,” as 
we know them today. 
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were many and diverse. ‘The moto? 
show had to compete with Nat M. 
Wills. the “Happy Tramp,” at the 
Grand theater in “A Lucky Dog:” 
with the ever popular Willis Wood. 
featuring Lillian Russell the first 
part of the week in “The Butterfly,” 
Olga Nethersole the last part in 
“Sappho,” with “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me,” a military show, at the 
Auditorium, and with Clay Clement 











































Two OF THE SPECIAL AITRACIIONS AT KANSAS CiTY’s First Motor 
SHOW—THE Pore-ToLepo ror THE Luxury Traber, CosTING $7,000, anD 


THE Forp 6-CyLINDER RUNABOUT, 





driven, of course, by chauffeurs. 
Other cars were runabouts and tour- 
ing models. Sedans came in with 
the concrete age. The only coupes 
were electri¢és—the only car driven, 
sedately, by women. They were 
heavy, comfortable vehicles, guided 
with a “tiller” over a limited range 
of city streets, avoiding hills. You 
could buy a Pope-Waverly electric 
from: anywhere from $850 to $1,600. 
At night, after use during the day, 
you hooked it up with a rectifier 
in your stable for recharging. It 
was the era of ankle-length skirts 
and 3-yard chiffon automobile 
veils, of derby hats and mustaches 
and upright pianos and Mr. Dooley 
in the Sunday Star and the Bell 
and Home telephone systems. 


Competition by Theaters, 


Kansas City was a good show 
town — downtown entertainments 


at the Shubert. In the society col- 
umn, Miss Julia Winifred Lombard, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Lombare, had just become the bride 
of Mr. Galen Moses Harris of Bath, 
Me... . The Star building was on 
the northeast corner of Eleventh 
and Grand. . . The R. A. Leng 
building and the Scarritt building 
were about ready for tenants; they 


'were razing the old Commerce build- 


ing to build a new one. The town 
was skyscraper-conscious and the; 
city council (an upper and lower! 
house, then) was considering limit-! 
ing the height of buildings to twelve 
floors. Plans were complete for the 
Union station, but the O, K. Creek 
sewer was Still emitting its miasmas 
\from the site . . . The Coates House 
and the Midland and the Baltimore 
jhotels were thriving—the Balti- 


‘more’s extension south to Twelfth 
street 


wes under construction: 


sactieniitajadaeademmaianiiaiiiigiaiammaeigaiiin 
in “Hampton Roads,” a navy show, 





1947. 


there was a church where the 
Muehlebach now stands ... 
“Tecdy” Roosevelt was President. 

Because St. Louis was threatening 
to “pull* a motor show, the Kansas 
City prcmoters rushed preparations. 
Eight freight cars arrived at 

Twenty-second street and Baltimore 
avenue with the Madison Square 
Garden decorations—and the proud 
promoters were appalled to learn 
that the plasfer statues, instead of 
being shipped as “second-hand fur- 
niture,” had been billed as “church 
ornaments,” the highest classifica- 
tion. But they got that ironed 
out with the railroad after consid- 
erable brow-mopping. 

The morning edition of The Star 
of March 4 gave the show an appro- 
priate “tickler:” “Automobiles which 
are models of beauty, speed and 
style, such as never before have been 
seen in Kansas City . . .-the 60- 
horse power racer, the big seven- 
passenger touring car, the strofig. 
trimly-built roadster and the latest 
model in every style of motor 
vehicle . . . ranging in price from 
$500 to $10,000; gasoline, electric, oil 
and steam propelled . . . the collec- 
tion is the most varied and exten- 
sive of any ever shown in the West. 
. Thirty-five thousand square 
feet of floor space has been taken. 
. . « Nothing so pretentious in the 
way of artistic decoration has ever 
been attempted in Kansas City.... 
A big fountain at the south entrance 
every feature of which is brought 
into prominence by a powerful elec- 
tric “spot” light played upon it. 
Across the north end of the hall is a 
huge drop painting picturing in 
strong lines the Matterhorn ., . The 
four walls present fourteen Alpine 
scenes in harmony with the general 
picture .. 

A Few Familiar Names 

There were bocths filled with in- 
teresting accessories in the west ar- 
eade and, in the east arcade, a 
Rathskeller. One hundred twenty- 
five cars were on the floor. Here is 
the list of makes: 

Pope - Toledo Pope - Hartford, 
Pcpe-Tribune. Pope-Waverly, Stod- 
dard Dayton, Welch. Buick. Thomas 
Flyer. Stevens. Duryea, Packard, 
Peerless, Mason, Cleveland. Ford, 
Pierce Arrow. Oldsmobile, Colume- 
bia, White Steamer, Wayne, Cadil- 


lac, Maxwell, Yale. Jewell. Amerie 
can De Luxe, Queen, Holsman, 


It will be noted that only five 
of these brands are still on the 
market: Buick, Packard, Ford, Olds- 
mobile, Cadillac. One-third of the 
cars shown were advertised as 
“mile-a-minute machines.” Stars 
ef the show for price and swank 


were the Packard and the Pope- 
Hariford. 

Among local dealers with e:‘1ibits, 
he following are noted: 


P. B. Doddridge of the Missouri 
Valley Automobile company, 1112- 
iin ee Street, showing a 

ite amer with Pullman body, 
$3,700. _ 

W. S. Hathaway of Buick 
Automobile company, 1108 East 
Fifteenth street, showing a 2-cviin- 
der, 23-horse power Buick. $1,300. 

J. H. Wittmann of the Pone-To- 
ledo Motor Car company, 1523-25 
McGee street. showing a Pope- 
Waverly electric. $1.600. 

E. P. Moriarity. showing 4 and 
6-cylinder Stevens-Duryea cars. 








the 


Holsman Automobile company. 
showing a high-wheeled “doctor's 
carriage” (tcr muddy roads). 





Ettwein Motor company, 3701-03 
Main street, showing a 4-cylinder 
Welch, $4,250. 


The show opened Monday with 
blare and glitter, a full-dress occa- 
sion on the New York model with 
appropriate classical music from the 
band. Three thousand persons 
milled about looking up at the 37,000 
(count ’em) silver stars and gaping 
at the automotive extravagance. 
The wealthy railroad contractor 
William Kenefick, rewarded them 
first crack out of the box, as we 
used to say with a princely purchase. 
This was a 50-horsepower Pope- 
Toledo limousine, heated with hot 
air from the muffler, lighted by elec- 
tricity from a storage battery. There 
was a telephone to the chauffeur 
and push buttons to notify him of 
the directions to be taken. There 
was a Clock and a toilet case con- 
taining “bottles of smelling salts in 
case of an accident.” The car was 
royal purple with Circassian walnut 
finish, morocco upholstery, mount- 
ings of polished brass. And, too, 
there wes a 4-cylinder motor with 
double chain drive, four speeds for- 
ward, one reverse. . As she stood, 
with all the glittering accessories, 
the car set Mr. Kenefick back $7,000. 

Attendance Is 20,000, 

There was a total attendance 


through the week—50 cents admis- 
sion, lowered to 25 cents the last day 
(when, incidentally, the Matterhorn 
collapsed) —of about 20,000. The pro- 
motors admitted that their profits, 
“if anything, were small.” But Kan- 
sas Citians were enthusiastic over 
the technical advance. They re- 
membered the city’s first automobile 
purchased by Dr..C. E. Mathis in 
1898. 

Women, almost all of them wear- 
ing automobile veils, exceeded the 
men in attendance and emotional 
response. The men, t 4, wore acces- 
sories to match the exhibits, whether 
they were car owners or not. They 
strutted about, sporting leather caps, 
big half-arm gloves, twirling gog- 
gles nonchantly in one hand, while 
the band plsved “The Red Feather,” 
“Piff, Paff, Pouf.” “Floradora” and 
“Everybody Works But Father.” 

From the dealers’ standpoint the 
show was more than worthwhile. It 
is noted that George C. Hale, former 
fire chief, bought a $5,000 Welch 
limousine; J. J. Heim paid $6,000 
for an American-Mors (foreign re- 
production, made in St. Louis) tour- 
ing car; D. J. Dean of the Balti- 
more paid $4,200 for a Peerless tour- 
ing car, and Charles S. Keith and 
W. A. Pickering each bought a $5,000 
Pope-Toledo, 


——————=_ 
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"At this hundred-mile-an-hour clip, we should be out 


of Los Angeles by midnight! 


COLLECTING ANCIENT GAS BUGGIES 
FLOURISHING HOBBY HERE 


SOUTHERN Californians have 
a hobby that is more widely 
“ridden” in this part of the 
country than in any other. It is 
the collection of ancient auto- 
mobiles. 


There is a reason for the 


interest in this hobby on the 
part of some people at least, 





in this community, and that 
reason is the movies. 

They rent the cars at a good 
fee when “period” pictures are 
made. Now, of course, the 
studios have gone into the 
game, and they, too, own col- 
lections of ancient cars. But 
they still rent more, when large 
street scenes of the past years 
are shown on the screen, and 
many ancient autos are needed. 

Some collectors of old cars, 
like James Melton, the singer, 
just collect ’em for fun. One 
local resident has a collection 
worth thousands of dollars. It 
was recently exhibited at Long 
Beach. 


Tucked away in storage places 2 


in and near Los Angeles are 
proud beauties of days gone by 
— Pierce - Arrows, Tourists, 
Flanders, steamers made by 
Stanley and Locomobile, De- 
troit - Electrics, Rolls - Royces, 
Franklins, Metz, Chandlers and 
other brands long off the market. 


THERE ARE the early models 
of cars still rolling off the as- 
sembly lines, such as Packards, 
Fords, Dodges, Studebakers, 
and others. 

When the movies were young- 
er, they rented old automobiles 


by the dozen. Then they 
started to make their own 
collections. They sent agents 


out into the highways and by- 
ways to dig up old cars. They 
found them in abandoned 
orchards, under old sheds, in 
hay barns and almost any- 
where. One of the most fertile 
fields for the movie men scout- 
ing old cars was in Orange 
county. It seemed that almost 
none of the old-timers there 
ever did anything about their 
old cars. They just let them 
sit around and rust, and soon 
the gas buggies of the days of 
yore were riding trucks into the 
movie studios of Hollywood 
and vicinity. 


THE OLD CARS also are used 
on the streets for advertising 
purposes and are featured in 
parades in smaller nearby 
cities. 

But when you see an old 
Winton .purring along without 
missing a beat, don’t be sur- 
prised. The original Winton 
engine, such as it was, has long 
ago gone to the scrap heap. The 
body, with the original piano 
finish still beautiful and glossy, 
is now equipped with new mo- 
tive works. 

For a long time Jack Benny 
featured an imaginary Maxwell 
car on his radio show. One day 
when he was making a picture 
they decided to use his Max- 
well in the story—but Jack had 
no Maxwell and neither did 
his studio. Furthermore, they 
couldn’t rent one, as they had 
to partially wreck it in the 
picture and no one would per- 
mit such a valuable old crate 
to be wrecked. So they had to 
buy one, and it proved a tough 
search. 


The frantic prop man finally 
located one actually under a 





hay stack near Orange. After 
the wreck in the picture they 
repaired the old gal and she’s 


still gaily running for the 
studio in pictures of bygone 
days. 


Wrong Fuel Keeps 
New Buses Idle 


Not a wheel turned on new 
buses of the Bay Cities Transit} 
Co. in Santa Monica early today| 
but it was not due to a strike. 

Amid cries of waiting passen- 
gers, “get a horse,” as mechanics 
strove unsuccessfully to get en- 
gines started, the company 
rushed 13 old vehicles into ser- 
vice. 

Jess Anderson, company presi- 
dent, explained that employes 
had filled the gasoline tanks with 
the wrong fuel. They used clean- 
ing solvent, he said. 





THE CARMEL PINE CONE-CYMBAL 


"Come Away With Me, Lucille—" 
Walker Has "Props" And They Run, 
All Eight Of Them, Two Cylinders, Each 


By PARKER KIMBALL 
Alton H. Walker of Pebble Beach is one of those lucky stiffs with 
a brand new car. He didn’t have a priority to get it, either. He keeps 
it in his garage along with his eight other slightly used cars—the 
cleanest used cars we remember seeing. 
Now before someone starts shouting “Down with Capitalism,” 
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Club of Los Angeles, the Veteranjmethod. Mail order houses selling 
Auto Club of Pennsylvania, andjautomobiles! We chortle. Ah, 
the Antique Auto Club of Massa-|those were the days! But wait!— 
chussets, he interchanges parts,|what’s this we hear now about air- 
services, and information’ with}planes on the counters of Macy’s, 
many others. His unrivaled collec-}Gimbel’s, and the Corner Drug? 

tion of three earliest vintage Olds-| Ambidexterity was a sales point 
mobile models—1900, 1901, 1902—Jof the 1906 Holsman. Apparently 
has provided much useful infor-]designed for the first woman driv- 
mation concerning the rapid trans-Jer, it could be cranked or steered 
formation of early prototypes. In]from either side, depending upon 
even those early days, Mr. Walker|which side of the road one chose. 
discovered, at least twenty changes}The highest of the “highwheelers”, 
per year were made. Knowledge of|its power came from the only four 


let us explain. All of them are forty 
years young or better. But don’t 
laugh—any one of them would 
probably take your '40 or ’41 in a 
walkaway. 


In fact, as the 1905 Maxwell we'd 
been driving caromed to a:stop in 
the driveway, our ’41 Buick had a 
sheepish look in its headlights. 
Trim in a fresh coat of ced paint, 
its brass shiny as a cugpidor of its 
era the venerable vehicle looked 
as if it had just been removed from 
its packing crate. Furthermore it 
had carried us along Seventeen 
Mile Drive without a miss of its 2- 
cylinder crosswise engine. 

Mr. Walker had insisted that we 
test-hop it. Somewhat skeptical of 
our own ability to cope with the 
gadgets of the horseless carriage 
era we were relieved to find that 
both principle and practice were 
as simple as the Hydromatic Olds- 
mobile. No clutch; simply release 
the brake, push the lever into “low” 
and—well—it’s so simple we were 
embarrassed. 

We had chosen the Maxwell for 
our dusting, but we could have 
picked as well a 1901 or 1902 Olds- 
mobile, a 1905 Buick Cadillac, a 
1906 Holsman, Sears-Roebuck, or 
Schacht—all running like new. For 
into Mr. Walker’s garage-workshop 
during the past years have’ come 
many such rare-vintage relics from 
farmers’ barns, junkyards, other 
collections, or wherever Mr. Walk- 
er has spotted them. There he dis- 
assembles each down to the small- 
est part, studies the what-makes- 
it-go, and then puts it back togeth- 
er so that it runs. 

But first, all parts are thorough- 
ly steam-cleaned and, if necessary, 
sandblasted to remove the accum- 
ulated rust and grime. Some parts 
may need replacing, and if substi- 
tutes cannot be found, Mr. Walker 
makes them. 

Many of the parts he treats with 
a rust preventive, the rest he 
paints. The job may take six 
months, depending upon the press 
of other work, but one day he turns 
the crank, adjusts the spark—and 
away we go, Lucille. 

It may be wondered how Mr. 
Walker took up horseless hacks as 
a hobby when most of us are con- 
tent with postage stamps or In- 
dian head pennies. It was accident- 
al. Some years ago, in the course 
of business, he had to make the 
rounds of many farms and ranches. 
In sheds and barns he noticed 
many of these neglected contrap- 
tions gathering rust and mildew. 


OOOO OOOO 


They interested him but not to the 
extent of owning one. 

When several years later, as 
manager of the Monterey airport, 
he cast about for a stunt to demon- 
strate graphically the progress of 
transportation he happened to 
think of these old machines, hunt- 
ed one up, bought it, and got it 
running. Then, whenever high- 
powered clients landed at his field 
in their super-charged airliners 
he‘d trundle out his one-lunger to 
greet the plane. Everyone got a 
kick of it, and the gag was a suc- 
cess. Like most hobbyists, however, 
he was not able to stop there. 

He started making the rounds 
again, bargaining with farmers, 
ranchers, junkyard dealers where- 
ever he saw a horseless surrey 
that caught his fancy; and he’s 
been at it ever since. Sometimes 
he makes an easy deal, but more 
often he has to do some tall dicker- 
ing, which has made him an expert 
horseless carriage trader. 

Sentimentality, over-evaluation, 
and small town parades are among 
his chief enemies. OPA not having 
covered pre-World War I vehicles, 
their owners list their own prices 
and are not averse to evaluating a 
1906 Coughmobile at the price of 
two modern Cadillacs. Farmers are 
loath to part with their . chief 
excuse for marching in the 
town’s Fourth of July parade. 
Oftener than not, however, tact 
and a checkbook overcometh senti- 
ment and pride. 


His ‘brand new’ car is a 1906 
Schacht — forerunner of the mod- 
ern Fox-Ehren fire engine. He 
considers it ‘new’, as he unpacked 
it from its original crate. Known 
in its time as the best of the high- 
wheelers, it runs on a two-cylinder 
cross-wise motor stowed in the 
rear. From the crank in the rear 
end came the expression “twister 
‘er tail!” This specimen was the 
choice item of a collection sought 
some time ago by the museum of 
Science and Industry of Chicago. 
Mr. Walker, however, had dickered 
previously with owner and thereby 
walked off with the prize. 


“As I was unloading this one 
from the train in Monterey”, he re- 
lates, “a man of about 60 years 
walked over, looked at it, and said, 
‘My gosh, Dad and I built the 
engine for this,’ It turned out he 
was the son of the engine’s maker, 
and was then living in town.” 


groups—the Horseless Carriage (the first Buick 


these changes is valuable to collec- 
tors in ascertaining the authentic- 
ity of their purchases. 

His 1901 model has another more 
dubious distinction; that of haging 
caused the first automobile fatal- 
ity in California. Being before the 
days of safety belts, and concrete 
autobahns, it had no trouble pick- 
ing the right rut and pitching its 
original owner out upon his duster 
to his demise. 

His Buick model of 1905 is the 
most tactful car we know. Evident- 
ly built to last a lifetime, its 
steering wheel can be adjusted to 
fit the slim silhouette of youth, a 
middle aged paunch, or sedentary 
obesity. A tavo-lunger with motor 
under rear tonneau, it was the 
first Buick on the West Coast and 
has been licensed every year since 
it was made. All license plates are 
in Mr. Walker’s possession. 

In 1906 you could thumb through 
the ginghams, calico, longhandle 
woolens, past the hardware section 
of the Sears-Roebuck catalogue 
and .on page 400-something find: 
The Sears-Roebuck Carriage. Ap- 
propriate pictures accompanied the 
description of a rear engine, 2- 
cylinder, aircooled auto, with fric- 
tion drive, tiller-type steering, with 
a 38 inch wheel. The original own- 
er of Mr. Walker’s Sears-Roebuck 
bought his car by the mail order 


cylinder engine then used in the 
United States. This was mounted 
under the rear seat and coupled 
with belts instead of the usual con- 
necting rods to the driving wheels. 
By moving a lever much like that 
used on early streetcars, the driver 
could move the engine closer to or 
farther from the drive wheels, the 
tension on the drive belt determin- 
ing the speed and power. 
Rejuvenating old jallopies gives 
Mr. Walker a lot of pleasure; but 
his fun does not stop there. Once 
he has them flailing properly on 
all two cylinders he doesn’t go 
away and forget about them. Peb- 
ble Beachers no longer gape as he 
sails the Seventeen Mile Drive in 
a cream-colored 1905 Cadillac with 
doors whose swans-wing shape 
make you think of Lohngrin’s fav- 
orite vehicle. The doorman at the 
St. Francis doesn’t blink, nor do 


the corner drunks any longer lurch 
back inside for another drink as a 
1906 pulls to the curb. What’s 
more, the Bay Region may as well 
get used to the sight; for, with the 
coming better weather, Mr. Walker 
is planning lengthy excursions in- 
cluding some 9-car caravans. 

Keep your eyes open and some 
day soon, on Highway 101, you 
may get a kick out of seeing 1900 
overtaking—or even passing—1946. 





Dear Mr. Royston: 

Thought you might be interested in 
mentioning in the next GAZETTE that I _ have 
acquired five cars from the David Gray collection 
at Santa Barbara. He has 15 cars, decided to 
sell two thirds of them, and I had my choice of 
half of the ten to be sold and took the 1902 


Pierce-Arrow, 
1906 Ford roadster, 


the 1902 one-cylinder Rambler, the 
the 1905 Franklin 


roadster 


and the 1908 Franklin touring car, all in running 
condition. We put four of them in a railroad car 
which comfortably filled it and I brought one home 


on my trailer. 


I acquired today an 1899 Stanley Steamer 


in running condition, perhaps to be the 


oldest 


Stanley Steamer on the West Coast, and am having 


it shipped from the original owner 


in Virginia, 


— the first car in that state. 


I also have an 1899 De Dion Bouton one 
As a member of three hobby{ cylinder Voiturette; a 1904 Buick two cylinder; 


in California, 


and the 


very 





first model); a 1908 Sears-Roebiuck; a 1908 Schacht; 


a 1908 four cylinder Holsman (the only one in 
the United States); a four cylinder horizontal 


opposed motor without connecting rods being 
necessary, the most unusual motor you have ever 
seen; also a 1901 Olds, a 1902 Olds, and a 1903 
Olds~~all three curved dash models, showing all 
changes. 

To cap the climax, I unearthed a_ 1902 


Stevens-Dureya a few months ago in Redwood City, 
in nice condition, the same model called 1903 
featured on page 23 of the Vol. 7 number three 
issue of the GAZETTE. This I consider one of the 
prize cars of the Pacific Coast. 


Have recently finished overhauling my 1905 
one cylinder Cadillac touring and wish you would 
invite all members to come see my collection on 
their next tour thru this section of the country. 


Alton H. Walker, 


March 31, 1947 Carmel, California 


MEMBER HORSELESS 
CARRIAGE CLUB 
OF LOS ANGELES 


PAUL STROTHER 
128 West Main St. 
MT. STERLING, KY 





May 21, 1947 


Mr. Ben Sharpsteen 
HCC Gazette 
La Crescenta, California 


Dear Mr. Sharpsteen: 


Even if I missed the chance to return your card 
asking us how we liked the Gazette and for commnts, while 
it was current, I still want to be counted as one who 
welcomed the opportunity to thank you who give it your 
attention and time that all your members may enjoy it with 
you. Membership in the club has given me more pleasure 
than anything that has happened to me ina long time. 


The Gazette is a splendid magazine ami is getting 

better all the time. I liked the very complete printing 
of pictures and descriptions of the 190 cars from Leslie's 
Magazine, Pages 9 through 18 of the December 196 issue, 
better than any one feature you have published. There's 
authentic information on one year for all of us, and in 
such a useable form. A very interesting and important 
year too, just before the popular innovation of the side 
entrance tonneau. I wish I had the cars of each year in 
such convenient form. Mr. Heldt's steam car article in 

the same issve was one that I found very interesting too, 
but I enjoy everything you print so much that it is difficult 

to choose ore I like above another. Incidentally, Mr. 
Heldt later corrected the statement in Part 2 that the Loco- 
mobile engine cranks were set at 180° and sometimes stopped 
"on center." The correction must have been ina note for 

I do not find it in the text but the cranks are shown at 
90° in Figure 9 and even more clearly in Figure 7. 


Your defense about printing photographs of predated 
cars is a good one and had not occurred to me. Of course, 
you don't want to argue with a member about the date of his 
car. However, more articles like the showing of 190) cars 
in the December issue mould help and we should all be 
encouraged to think of the model year instead of possible 
date of manufacture. When the cars were new we always 
referred to them by model year. I am just relearning it 
and it can keep us out of a lot of trouble. 


The advertisments of old cars and accessories 
wanted and for sale are the most interesting regular 
feature to me. I can dream over each one of then, 
thinking of it as it was when new and often marvel 
that there is one of "that kind"left. 


Well, I just wanted to register one more members likes 
and desires and to tell you how much your work is 
appreciated by some of us so far away that we have no 
other contact with folks interested in the old cars. 


Sincerely yours, 


Jt Llirther 


AN APOLOGY 
To Stanley C. Van Dyke, Kenneth Mutch, and 
A. M. Semrau we owe an apology. By error, the 
printers reduced the photos of their cars far 
more than directed, so that under “from our mem- 
bers’ in the March issue they appear slightly 


larger than postage stamps. We are sorry this 


happened. 
The editors. 


EK. Pauw pv Pont 


Mowrcnamin, DELAWARE 


April 18, 1947 


Mr. Ben Sharpsteen 
2324 Panorama Drive 
La Crescenta 
California 


Dear Mr. Sharpsteen: 


Thank you for your kind words about my article in the 
"Antique Automobile". 


I am very much interested that you have turned up my 
article in "The Horseless Age" of November 28, 1906. You cer- 
tainly have my permission to reprint it, and if you would be kind 
enough to provide me with one or two copies of the magazine in 
which it will appear I will be glad to pay for them. 


While on the subject, I might mention that along about 
this time I wrote several articles for "Horseless Age". I remem- 
ber one other anyhow, the title of which was something like 
"Several Seasons Use with Various Cars". I believe this covers 
about the same ground that my recent article did except that it 
stops at the purchase of the Pope-Hartford car. I would very 
much like to see this again, and if you have “Horseless Age 
available you might look through it for this. 7 


I received a request to write something for the magazine 
of the "Horseless Carriage Club Gazette", and am sorry not to be 
able to oblige you but I am really active with the Antique Auto- 
mobile Club in Philadelphia and know the people. Consequently 
I rather feel that my allegiance lies there. If you could inter- 
est Mr. Ashley Hewitt, of 1460 Rose Villa Street, Pasadena, 
California, he is a fund of information as his father built the 
Hewitt truck which later was renamed the Mack. I remember owning 
a Palmer-Singer automobile which had a name plate stating that 
the motor was built by the Hewitt Motor Company of New York. I 
would suggest inviting Mr. Hewitt to one of your meets and you 
might get a great deal of interesting writing from him if he 
would be willing to do it. Or he might persuade his father, whose 
book "Those Were the oer I read with exceeding interest. In the 
event you are not familiar with this book don't think you are going 


to get the story of antique automobile inte . 
oe wanaes, rest It mostly covers 


Thank you again for your kind words about my article. 


Yours © ity ae e 


E. Paul duPont 


EPduP :raq 


The article written for HORSELESS AGE, Nov. 
28, 1906, referred to in the above letter appears 
in this issue under the heading “Maintenance and 
Repairs’, “Locating Motor Troubles by their 
Symptons". Mr. DuPont wrote this article when 
only nineteen years of age, yet he was already an 
expert on “Motor Troubles”. He has written 
several very fine articles for THE ANTIQUE AUTO- 
MOBILE, official organ of the Antique Automobile 
Club of Philadelphia. Mr. DuPont is a member of 
the Horseless Carriage Club. 








Locating Motor Troubles by Their 
Symptoms. 
By E. Paut Du Pont. 

To one having much experience with gas- 
oline automobiles there are many faults of 
adjustment and other troubles which can 
“be located at once by their “symptoms.” 
Often, however, these symptoms are very 
puzzling, and sometimes even misleading. 
As an instance of the latter 1 recall the 
following: 

I was driving a two cylinder car, which 
was missing badly. Suddenly there was a 
“gulping” sound, if I may so express it, 
which I knew instantly to be due to an 
explosion taking place in the cylinder while 
the exhaust valve was open. The first 
thought that suggested itself was that the 
valve was sticking (it had stuck some time 
previous, but only when cold). I examined 
the valves, and I suppose I spent about ten 
minutes satisfying myself that the trouble 
was not there. Then I did the only thing 
to do when thus troubled—I tried to start 
the motor. While cranking I noticed that 
the buzzers seemed to have forgotten when 
to “buzz,” and were going whenever the 
spirit moved them. There was the solu- 
tion right away! I found that the set screw 
on the timer had become loosened. A few 
turns with a wrench and I was off again, 
with the engine running as well as ever. 

I say that the “experienced” operator can 
almost instantly locate almost any trouble 
by its symptoms. But just how many “ex- 
perienced” men do we find? Although I 
have run and done all minor repairs on five 
different makes of cars, I only know some 
five or six symptoms which I have gained 
knowledge of through troublesome experi- 
ence. 

LEAKY INLET PIPE JOINT. 


One thing I recall bothered me nearly a 
month before I found the true source of 
the trouble. The engine was a 5x5 inch 
two cylinder opposed, and one cylinder 
would do more work than the other. At 
first I ascribed the trouble to a leaky valve, 
and set to work to grind the valves all in. 
I found the inlet valves in good condition, 
but the exhaust valves badly pitted. After 
grinding them the car went better, but still 
the one cylinder did more work than the 
other. I changed the coils about, thinking 
the trouble might be in the sluggish action 
of one of the vibrators, but still the same 
cylinder was weak. I then changed the 
inlet valve springs about, thinking that the 
trouble might be due to one being a little 
too stiff. Still the same thing! The trouble 


was not very serious, and I was running 
the car every day right along. One day 
while 1 was puzzling over the strange trou- 
ble and was putting my finger on one vi- 
brator and the other, it occurred to me to 
This I did, and ob- 


watch the exhaust. 


THE HORSELESS AGE. 


served that one cylinder seemed to give 


black smoke and the other to give none. 
Then I held the vibrator off the good one 
and cut off the gasoline. It then stopped 
its black smoke and worked as hard as the 
other. Strange to say, instead of grasping 
the clue to the difficulty now I was more 
puzzled than before. Later I had occasion 
to take off the cylinders, and noticed that 
one was full of carbon and the other quite 
free from it. Then it was that the real 
trouble suggested itself. On reassembling 
I carefully examined the inlet pipes and 
found that the flange on one, just where it 
bolted to the cylinder, was buckled so that 
it had a crack of nearly a sixteenth of an 
inch on one side. A little packing under 
the flange cured the trouble for good. Af- 
ter I had found out the real cause of the 
trouble I could only think what a fool I 
was not to have seen through it at first, 
for what else could possibly cause different 
mixtures to reach the two cylinders when 
there was a straight pipe to both from a 
single carburetor? 
OBSTRUCTED GASOLINE JET. 

A few days ago I was with a friend who 
had a small two cylinder runabout that was 
missing badly. He asked me to look at it, 
and I tried to locate the trouble by care- 
fully observing the symptoms, which meth- 
od is generally much better than the “hit 
and try” method. I started the motor and 
found that the missing only occurred when 
the throttle was wide open. I had been 
through exactly the same experience before, 
and knew the remedy right away. Such I 
find the value of a careful observance of the 
effects of different troubles! I took out his 
spray nozzle and found it clogged up—very 
simple to fix when one knows the trouble, 
but very troublesome to locate the first time 
one encounters it! 


LISTENS TO THE COIL. 

When an engine begins missing I always 
first put my ear to the coil box. If the 
trouble is with the primary circuit it is thus 
at once detected by the irregularity of the 
vibrators. Thus you will be saved the 
trouble of changing all plugs when the 
timer is dirty or a wire loose. Perhaps 
the most’ bothersome cause of missing is a 
clogged gasoline pipe. The symptoms are 
those of a badly adjusted carburetor, or of 
bad plugs, or about anything else that hap- 
pens to come into one’s head. The spark 
gap has fallen into disuse, and well it may, 
for as a regular attachment it is of no use 
whatever. But as a test device it is very 
useful. When one cylinder begins missing 
a spark gap placed on the plug will tell al- 
most every time whether the trouble lies 
there. 

TROUBLE OFTEN TRIVIAL. 

It is a very common thing to assume that 
the trouble is really more deep rooted than 
it is, and to go to hunting all over the car 
when only some trivial disorder is respon- 
sible. Especially when one is in a hurry 
it seems that the “little things” cause most 
bother. I remember making a start at 7 
a. m. to catch a train. This being earlier 





than my usual departure, I had little time 
left—just enough to get to the station. 
Suddenly the engine quit working entirely, 
and I suppose I lost ten minutes trying this 
and that. I found no primary current at the 
coil. I went all over the batteries and con- 
nections, and was about to give up and get 
a “lift” to the train by the next team that 
came along, when I thought of the switch. 
The battery plug had become loose and had 
dropped out. Had I not been in such haste 
I would have probably looked there first. 
GARAGE HANDS AND MACHINISTS. 

It seems a queer thing that an “automo- 
bile expert” seems so hard to find, and 
when we do find a man especially apt at 
locating trouble, how often is it that he is a 
machinist by trade? Some of the best men 
at this kind of work whom I know of have 
just “picked it up around the garage.” 
Sometimes we think it may be better to 
employ a really good machinist to repair 
our machines than one of those “fool gar- 
age men,” as I have heard some call them. 
But I have noticed that every time an 
owner tries this the “expert machinist” be- 
gins telling him that his “valves are set 
wrong,” or his “pistons are leaking,” or 
something is designed wrong and “never 
ought to work.” He does not seem to real- 
ize that that very machine has worked and 
reeled off many miles, and that many others 
just like it are workiug well now. For 
the truth is that with the present state of 
advancement in design things are at least 
made so that they will do the work they 
are meant to in a way, and that mostly 
when a modern machine is “out of kilter” 
it is not in need of any radical change or 
extensive machine work, but just needs 
some “tinkering.” And the average expert 
machinist doesn’t want to tinker. He wants 
to do something “worth doing” and not just 
“fool around doing nothing.” 


COST OF UP TO DATENESS. 

It always seemed to me a ridiculous thing 
to hear people say: “It is cheaper to buy 
a new machine than to keep your old one 
another year.” Take the case of a car 
worth $1,500. After one year it will sell 
for about $800, and after two years for 
about $550. Suppose a man sells his $1,500 
car after one year’s use. He loses about 
$700, and the next.year the same. That is, 
he loses about $1,400 in two years, whereas, 
if he were to keep his car for two years 
he would probably get $550 for it, and 
would, therefore, lose only $950, which al- 
lows him $450 for repairs the second year 
over the repairs he would have on the new 
car. I do not believe a $1,500 car will cost 
$450 for repairs in its second year over the 
repairs a new car would require. And with 
the more expensive cars the repairs would 
be less and’ the depreciation less. Besides 
this, a man nearly always gets a differ- 
ent make, and when the “general debility,” 
due to one season’s hard use sets in he 
has to learn the “kinks” of the new ma- 
chine, instead of profiting by his previous 
season’s experience, and simply locating 
the troubles by their “symptoms.” 
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This pretentious looking car is the 
Model C tonneau of 1904 and it could 
be had for $1,000 F. O. B. Detroit. 


a) b Sar EC Lr & 
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Above—The first Model A, 
1903, with tonnean. It sold 
for $950 F. O. B. Detroit. As 
a Runabout, without tonneau, 
the price was $100 less. 


Above—The Model T was introduced in 
1908 and this Roadster was one of the fine 
body types. Price was $825 F.O. B. Detroit. 


ae) Left—In 1914 the Town Car had an 


appeal for those who went in for extremes 
in style. Price was $690 F. O. B. Detroit. 


bbb ed, ; EEE) Left--Thisis the Model T Coupe 


ry of 1923, nearing the time when 
wooden wheels went out. It 
sold for $525 F. O. B. Detroit. 


Below—The last year of the famous 
Model T brought out this Fordor Sedan. 
The price was $545 F. O. B. Detroit. 


915] Above—Many recall the Model T 
Sedan, popular in 1915. It was 
priced at $740 F. O. B. Detroit. 


Below—The Model A Phaeton of 


1929 reflected the style in open cars. 
The price was $469 I’. O. B. Detroit. 


iE Bottom—The Model 18, V-8 cylin- 


der car in 1932, included the Deluxe 
Fordor at $645 F. O. B. Detroit. 
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QRS 1 -ft—tn 1927 the Ford Model A 


was introduced. The Fordor Sedan 
sold for $195 F. 0. B. Detroit. 
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JULY 1933 


reviewing eight of the 


e thirtieth anniversary of 


HEODORE Roosevelt was in the White House, 

the Panama Canal treaty had been ratified by the 

United States Senate, on the isthmus a little group 

of rebels were preparing to establish the Republic 
of Panama, two brothers named Wright were bringing to 
completion their plans for a flying machine—and in Detroit 
a new company was launched, the Ford Motor Company. 
t { That was thirty years ago, on June 16, 1903, ten years 
after Henry Ford had commenced his first experiments with 
an automobile. —— 16, 1933, marked not only the 
thirtieth anniversary of the company, but also the fortieth 
year since he made his first gasoline engine. That first 
engine still runs; and some of the men who began with him 
that June day in 1903 are still with him. ‘‘All of the 
principles we laid down then,"’ he has said, ‘‘are still 
operative; we find that they have great survival value for 
the future."" { { To date, they have produced and sold 
over 21,000,000 Ford cars. { { With the Ford Motor 
Company launched on the small amount of $28,000 paid-in 
capital, it began to meet the accumulated errors of the 
current business methods. Mr. Ford decided that the re- 
‘sults of mechanical engineering were not enough; there 
must also be sound moral engineering in the management 
of a concern’s relation to society. It is necessary to take 
account of this fact in evaluating what afterward transpired 
in the history of the Company. { { Against the current 
practice of charging all that the traffic would bear, the 
Company adopted the policy of building the best quality 
of service for the least money. It was the common business 
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belief of the time that purchasers of motor cars should be 
charged exorbitant prices for replacement parts, on the 
theory that having bought the car the owner had to have 
the parts. The new company was quite revolutionary in 
holding that it was seealy bound to supply its customers 
with needed parts at lowest prices. What this policy did 
to establish confidence in a new form of transportation 
against which the public suspicion was strong, it is im- 
possible to compute. Such a policy could have been con- 
ceived only in a mind more intent on helping the public to 
see the value of the automobile than on making profits. 
The car itself, as a car, as a helper of the people, has always 
been first in Mr. Ford's mind. 


— with the first car Henry Ford made, thirty 
years were required to produce the first five million 
Ford cars. But the second five million cars were built in 
three years, May, 1921, to June 4, 1924, when the ten 
millionth Ford car chugged briskly out of the shop to join 
its 9,999,999 forerunners. Just 381 days later (June 20, 
1925) the twelve millionth Ford car was completed. The 
fifteen millionth car, officially the last of the Model T 
series, rolled out of the shops on May 25, 1927. ¢ { The 
Company announced that an entirely new car would be 
brought out. To produce this new car, it was necessary to 
change over most of the vast machinery used to build the 
old one. After fully $100,000,000 was expended in accom- 
lishing this, on December 2, 1927, the Model A made its 
Sebat in many principal cities of the United States. 
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FORD 


Ford engines shown in the three 
upper pictures are the Mocel A 
with two cylinders, the Model B 
with four and the Model K with 
six. The former wus ‘ 
horizontal” in design, with 4’x4” 


developed 8 horsepower. 





NEWS July, 1933 


Henry Ford, with P. E. Martin 
and C. E. Sorensen, looks on as 
Edsel B. Ford drives a Model N. 


t } The twenty millionth Ford car was completed April 
14, 1931. Experimental work was in progress mean- 
while on a V-8 cylinder engine and on March 31, 1932, 
the company brought out the new Ford V-8 as well as 
an improved Four. { { Early in 1933 a larger and more 
powerful Ford car was introduced with a V-type 8- 
cvlinder engine and 112-inch wheelbase. Since its in- 
troduction, the 21,000,000 mark in production was 
passed. { { The profound effect of the Ford automobile 
on human society has its counterpart in the effect upon 
industry of Henry Ford's ideas of social justice and 
responsibility. First the car was the thing—its perfec- 
tion, its manufacture at lowest cost, its use by aie, 
its spread over the inhabited earth. Then came the 
deserts of those who had made that possible. ‘The 
Ford Idea’’ of industrial relations begins here and 
maintains harmony within the organization. { } Right 
relations with employes, however, do not exhaust a 
great concern’s moral obligation to society; there is 
also the consuming public to be thought of. Every 
economy in mailed. every advantage due to in- 
creased production, has been shared with the buying 
public. 


HEN the Company was incorporated on June 16, 

1903, the capital subscribed was $100,000, of 
which ‘only $28,000 in cash was paid into the treasury. 
There were twelve stockholders, including Henry Ford 
who held 251% per cent of the stock. Later, in 1906, 
Mr. Ford acquired sufficient stock to bring his holdings 
up to 51 per cent, and shortly thereafter he purchased an 
sbbicinnsal 7% per cent. In 1919, Edsel B. Ford, who 
had succeeded his father as president, purchased the 
remaining 4114 per cent of the outstanding stock. On 
July 9, 1919, the Ford Motor Company was organized 
under the Jaws of Delaware, with an authorized capitali- 
zation of $100,000,000. The Company was chartered to 
build automobiles, trucks, tractors, aircraft, interna! 
combustion engines, ships, locomotives, and all allied 
products. t { With the Company probably the largest 
manufacturing enterprise in the world, an accurate 
valuation of its properties is difficult. But enormous 
though they may appear, they are small in comparison 


Left—Today’s Ford V-8 engine. Below—Henry Ford, from his first 
Horsepower, 75. Its simplicity Model A, greets coachman in the 
helps maintain the Ford ideal of Edison Institute grounds on the day 


economical operation. of the thirtieth anniversary. 
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with the value of the methods of manufacturing which the 
Company has worked out during the last thirty years with the 
active assistance of Henry Ford. It might be possible to con- 
struct a series of plants and to duplicate the Ford organization 
in size, but no amount of money could duplicate the value of 
thirty vears of constructive experience and Henry Ford’s 
personal talents applied during that period. ¢ { The Ford 
organization represents a complete industrial chain in which 
every link is strong. Raw materials, transportation and 
manufacturing are entirely under its control. The Ford 
industries are independent to a large extent of price fluctua- 
tions or the shortage of raw materials. Manufacturing cvcles 
have been worked out with such precision and the transporta- 
tion clement is so well in hand that the Company requires 
only small inventories. Thus enormous sums of money 
are released for other purposes including, for example, experi- 
mental work conducted on a large and efficient scale hitherto 
unheard of. Few institutions could risk a million dollars 
on the manufacture of a single power unit, heretofore untried, 
or spend a quarter of a million Sotho in developing one single 
tvpe of productive machine as the Ford Motor Company has 
done many times. 


EARS ago Henry Ford realized that the transportation 

needs of America must be satisfied largely through the 
production of more motor vehicles, and that this situation 
would cause a growing demand for Ford cars. Even when the 
Company was breaking all records with a production of 
200,000 cars a year, Mr. Ford appreciated that ten years hence 
nine or ten times as many Fords would find a ready market. 
This, however, would render necessary a better control over 
the sources of raw materials, particularly the primary neces- 
sities—coal, iron, wood, steel and glass, as well as protection 
against non-supply from any source or for any reason—high 
prices, transportation difficulties or labor troubles resulting 
in non-production. | { Wich this in mind Henry Ford visual- 
ized the gigantic Rouge plant with its coke ovens, blast fur- 
naces, and steel mills, which would convert raw materials 
into finished products with the minimum waste and expense 
—all of which became a reality. Today, the vision extends 
to the decentralization of industry and the cooperation of 
farm with factory—Back to the Land. 


Left—In this b ing, 
thirty years axv, the 
Ford Motor Company 
began manufacturing 
cars in Detroit. 


Seven pictures on this puge 
afford an interesting record 
of the changes in radiator 
design «as they appeared on 
various Ford models during 
a span of 29 years. 
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September 7, 1904. 


LESSONS of 
THE ROAD 


Hunting on the Prairies of North Dakota 
in an Automobile. 


By T. E. MATHER. 





I purchased my automobile, a 14-horse 
touring car, last year, but after a month’s 
run, warm weather and the approaching 
hunting season caused us.to renew our an- 
nual pilgrimage to the inviting, never-fail- 
ing, delightful coolness of a summer cottage 
on the shores of Devil’s Lake, North Da- 
kota, nearly five hundred miles northwest 
of Minneapolis. 

Besides guns and plenty of ammunition, 
of course, the new auto must be a part of 
the equipment for the three months’ outing. 
Whether to make the trip overland in the 
auto or to ship it by rail was duly consid- 
ered, but when reliable chauffeurs told me 
of their experience of sandy roads encoun- 
tered in the lake-region of Minnesota, I de- 
cided to send the machine by freight. Speak- 
ing of freights, why is it the railroads insist 
on such extortionate rates on automobiles? 
Our car weighs just two thousand pounds, 
and the freight to Minnewaukan, North Da- 
kota, and return was $102, or about $5.10 
per hundredweight, which is more than five 
times the tariff demanded on ordinary farm 
engines and other classes of machinery. 

The boundless prairies of North Dakota 
are ideal for automobile touring; no sand, 
trees or stumps to contend with, and in the 
dry season the roadbed is nearly as firm as 
though macadamized, and the ever active 
breezes sweep every atom of dust from it. 
If your machine is so constructed that there 
is good clearance beneath it—say 14 inches 
or more—you are safe in throwing the speed 
lever into the high notch and touching up 
the accelerator for a thirty-mile gait if you 
wish. However, if your car is built low, 
with the vital parts of the machinery hang- 
ing but a few inches above the ground, you 
will not find it adapted for safe speeding 
on prairie roads, for this reason: All West- 
ern roads, built by nature and worn by 
travel, are on every incline more or less 
washed down where animals’ hoofs and 
wagon wheels have for years constantly 
traveled in the same path, leaving a high 
ridge in the center of the road, often a foot 
high, and you are liable to encounter these 
conditions unexpectedly and where it is dif- 
ficult to turn out. The West is full of am- 
bitious, progressive, sport-loving people 
with wealth and inclination to own good 
cars, but manufacturers will have to con- 
sider the impracticability of the low-con- 
structed car and build in such a way as to 
clear well in the center if they expect to 
cater to the country trade of the great West. 

Sportsmen from all the central West have 
long recognized North Dakota as the hunt- 
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Car Usep ON THE HunrTING TRIP. 


er’s paradise. True, the great herds of buf- 
falo and antelope have given way before 
the march of civilization, but grouse, chick- 
ens, ducks and geese are still plentiful. For 
twenty-two seasons I have enjoyed roaming 
the Dakota prairies with gun and dog. A 
well-trained horse that would stand any 
place had until last season been a part of 
the necessary equipment, but who wants to 
ride behind a horse after having experienced 
the fascinating delights of an automobile? 
Accordingly, I determined on hunting from 
my touring car. I made a mistake, how- 
ever, in not familiarizing my hunting dogs 
with auto riding before the hunt. 

The shooting season in North Dakota 
opens Sept. 1, and every sportsman attempts 
to make a good showing the opening day. 
So on that September morn the friend I 
had invited placed his hunting paraphernalia 





and setter dog in the tonneau along with 
my outfit of guns, big pointer and water 
spaniel, and we were off for a promising 
field twenty miles from the village. But the 
dogs evidently did not appreciate our mod- 
ern conveyance, and our cajoling and 
caressing was wholly unsuccessful in break- 
ing the “sulks” which was plainly manifest- 
ed in each of the three dogs. The machine 
had soon covered the twenty miles, and 
amid the great fields of grain in shock, we 
turned the chicken dogs loose, expecting 
them to range through the stubble, keen for 
the scent of wild game. But they wére not 
in the hunting mood; they had been forced 
to ride in a horseless wagon against their 
wishes, and did not propose to have any- 
thing to do with us or the game either. 
My companion, with gun in hand, tramped 
through the fields with them, hoping to 
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break the “spell” by coaxing the dogs and 
occasionally firing his gun in a vain attempt 
to enthuse them with the sport. It was 
useless, and with patience exhausted he re- 
turned to the auto, and again I started the 
machine, whistling the dogs to follow. Not 
much; they did not propose to follow a 
gasoline “chug-chug,” no matter if it did 
cost more than two thousand plunks. In- 
stead, they showed their utter disgust by 
leaving us and making back tracks for home 
at a rapid rate. 

We must recapture them, or the day’s 
sport would be spoiled, and we were soon 
in hot pursuit. Overtaking them was easy, 
but to get hold of them was a different 
proposition. After a nine-mile chase the 
dodgasted brutes were so thirsty and warm 
they were pleased to plunge into a water- 
ing trough by the roadside, and while they 
indulged in a bath we collared them and 
again placed them beside the retriever in 
the car, and once more started for the scene 
of operations. By this time we knew the 
birds had secured their morning meal and 
were “lying low” in some grassy retreat, as 
is their custom between 9 A. M. and 4 P. 
M.; besides the dogs were completely 
petered out, so we struck camp near Fish 
Lake (so named because it never had a fish 
in it). Here we ate our lunch, smoked 
cigars, fed and petted the dogs, telling them 
what fine hunters they were in our effort 
to “stand in” and induce them to forget 
their first auto ride. 

Toward evening we again commenced to 
skirmish around in search of chickens and 
grouse, but the dogs had not recovered from 
the imagined insults of auto riding and re- 
treated into the tall grass, where they suc- 
cessfuly eluded our careful search. We 
were determined not to abandon all the 
shooting, however, and later located our- 
selves on what I knew to be an excellent 
duck pass and awaited the evening flight, 
my handsome curly retriever close by us 
under cover, eager for the crack of the gun 
and orders from his master to “go fetch” 
the fallen fowl. He had been trained to 
bring the game in and drop it at my feet or 
to carry it to the wagon. We had left the 
car behind a nearby ridge out of sight. At 
sundown the flight was fast and furious, 
and we kept the guns hot, with fatal results 
to the ducks, and the intelligent water dog 
was kept very busy. He evidently preferred 
to pass over the ridge toward the auto 
rather than work his way through the tall 
reeds where we made our stand, and we ad- 
mired his own good sense. 

We were dropping mallards, redheads 
and teal all around us, and had soon killed 
the limit allowed by law—25 birds for each 
hunter—and reluctantly retraced our steps 
to the auto, where ‘we expected to find fully 
fifty plump birds lying in a heap beside the 
machine, just as “Mike,” the spaniel, had 
left stacks of game beside the buggy on 
hundreds of former hunts. Imagine our 
surprise and chagrin to see that confounded 
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dog take the last duck over to another 
hunter’s buggy, where he had deposited the 
whole bunch. The owner of the rig was 
an unscrupulous “pot hunter,” and hastily 
drove across a marsh, where automobiling 
was out of the question. With a fendish 
laugh, he waved his hand at us with a tan- 
talizing “ta-ta,” and gloated over a wagon- 
load of our ducks. Then, under cover of 
friendly darkness, we returned to the vil- 
lage, anxiously hoping we might avoid com- 
ing in contact with other hunters who we 
knew would inquire as to the success of 
our hunt in an automobile—a heretofore 
untried experiment in this locality. But the 
truth finally leaked out, and -the neighbors 
who had in previous years been given a 
share of our hunting spoils, and were dis- 
appointed in the visible “returns” of that 
hunt, guyed us unmercifully. We had fully 
decided that ourse!ves and families were all 
to miss the usual game dinner which had 
never before failed to follow the opening 
day hunt, but my sixteen-year-old boy came 
to the rescue. The “kid” had walked out of 
town only a mile, where, without a dog and 
only a little single-barreled shotgun, he had 
killed seventeen fine prairie chickens, and 
we feasted just the same. For a time it 
was embarrassing to be joshed by the boy 
and others, but I am happy to say that later 
in the season the dogs all became reconciled 
to hunting trips in an automobile and were 
eager to follow the toot of the horn or ride 
with guns in the tonneau, and ofttimes re- 
deemed their great hunting reputations; 
even the retriever learned to land his birds 
at the auto; and after the first trip our suc- 
cess was excellent and the rides delightful. 
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FOR SALE 


1904 two-cylinder Knox touring car. 
Corson Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Winton 1903; lamps, baskets, tires; fine shape; 
$1,200. R., 44 Temple st., New Haven, Conn. 


H. E. 








RIENT Autogo, $145; has 3% h. p., Aster mo- 
tor. F. M. Durkee, 247 Atlantic ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





WHitE Stanhope, in perfect running order, for 
$365. W. H Brown, 124 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Touring car, 5 lamps, extra tires 
and parts, tools, etc.; good as new. Owen 
care Horseless Age. 








BARGAINS; one new model L Stevens-Duryea; 
one new model K Rambler. K., care H. 





FOR SALE—Double cylinder, gasoline run- 
about, $400; guaranteed; purchased large car. 
Dr. Wheeler, Racine, Wis. 


PACKARD, model F, in excellent condition at 
one-half cost price; Southern delivery. Pack- 
ard, care of Horseless Age. 








FOR. with Fawkes rear tires, lamps, horn, etc.; 
perfect condition; almost new; $600. Frank 
N. Blake, North Adams, Mass. 





NEW single cylinder Knox touring car; good 
reason for selling; reasonable offers solicited. 
Address H., care Horseless Age. 


FOR SALE—Ford with tonneau, Dietz lamps 
and extra tire; perfect running order; $675. 
J. B. Strawbridge, Cumberland, Me 


1904 Winton, with lamps, horn and _ tools; 
brand new; for $1,800, if sold at once. 
Address Sacrifice, care Horseless Age. 
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OR SALE—A 1903 Knox gasoline car; carries 
F four; in ann condition. Address E. H. 
Harry, 83 North street, Rochester, N. Y. 


RUNABOUT; 8 horse; fast; Ar condition; for 
$450; owner going to St. Louis. Arnold G. 
Carlson, Princes Bay, Staten Island, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Pope Tribune; nearly new; run 
only few hundred miles; price low; want 
larger car. H. A. Stillman, Rocky Hill, Conn. 











$52 5 — new 1904 Cameron tonneau car; run 
4 ess than 200 miles and perfect condi- 
tion. McAllister Hardware Co., Covington, Va. 

Oe 


PECIAL 82-in. wheel base Locomobile; steam 
syphon, air, oil and water pumps, $175; dem- 
onstration given. Chas. A. Rice, Brookfield, Mass. 


A UTOCAR, 1904 model, including two Rush- 
more lamps and generator; two new tires on 
rear wheels; good order; $1,150. J. B., care H. A. 


FIRST check for $700 takes a $1,400 Elmore 

touring car; not run 200 miles; strong and 
powerful; price f. o. b. here. Address Ww Wes 
care Horseless Age. 


FOR SALE—No. 2 Upton transmission (new), 

$35; sprockets and about 25 feet 14x% Bald- 
win chain and two hoods. i 
116 Nassau st., New York. 











Inquire engine room, 





A 1903 16 h. p. Peerless in good condition for 

sale; full equipment of lamps, horn, baskets, 
etc.; no reasonable offer refused. Address 51 
Woodward ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FROR SALE—White Stanhope; dos-a-dos seat; A1 

condition; price $500; owner has purchased 
larger machine. Address Room 114, Theatre 
Building, San Jose, California. 








ONE Pope-Hartford; new; owner goi away; 
efees te = -_ at cuees run less 
; for further particulars inquire of A. 
Spear, 44 Plum st., Portland, Me. * * 


th 
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FOR SALE—One new rear axle, with whcels 
and springs attached; all complete; also front 
axle complete, with springs, less wheels; $30 for 
the two. Lock Box 13, 
Rockville, Ma. 


Fork SALE—1904 Orient buckboard, with carrier 
box, 3 lamps, 2 sets batteries, horn, ‘extra 
Parts, tools, etc.; tires never punctured; price 
$300; want larger car. Address Salol, care Horse- 
less Age. 


FOR SALE—New touring car, French; 12 horse 

power, double cylinder engine; complete and 
perfect in every particular, with lampé, horn, 
tools, etc.; a decided bargain. Address Box 204, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Light touring car, built to order; 

12 horse-power Peerless engine, 3 speeds for- 
ward, 1 reverse; heavy artillery wheels; 32x4 tires; 
new; $1,400. Address Phil. Petersan, Lombard 
and 7th sts., Baltimore, Md. 


For SALE—$1,290 buys my 1903 White steam 
tonneau touring car; perfect order; fast car; 
color green; tires good condition; extra tubes; a 
bargain for cash; positively no trades. George Ww. 
Clay, 616 Pleasant st., Paris, Ky., U. S. ° 


4S END in bids for brand new Locomobile tourin 
car; tonneau; 1904; 4-cylinder; baskets; 
equipments; finest running car built in America; 
guaranteed satisfactory in every way; bids must 
be upward $3,400. Locomobile, care i. A. 


Ww. have for sale at a rare bargain a number of 
_Sherwood carburetors, 1% inch inlet, and 
Loomis mufflers, 1% inch inlet, which we are no 
longer using on our car. For further information 
ye the Black Diamond Automobile Co., Utica, 























LL“ 3 model Haynes-A, person runabout; new 
last November; in perfect condition; with ex- 

tra parts, tires, rear seat, Rushmore searchlight and 
enerator, top, etc.; first check for $800 takes it; 
emonstration or expert’s certificate of condition if 

wished. Coleman Young, San Marcos, Texas. 





WILL SELL FOR $550 CASH. 


Long Distance Automobile, practically new; used 
for demonstrating only; has removable tonneau; 
seats four; condition perfect; choice bargain to 
Log buyer. H. von der Linden, Poughkeep- 
sie, p 





FOR SALE—1902 Peerless, just out of shop; re- 

built like 1903 model; has new sliding gear 
transmission and cone clutch, new ignition system 
and carburetor, new bearings and new tires; 
good as new and runs better than originally; price 
re oe J. B., 1087 Dean street, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 
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TOURING 


ROUTES 





A Three Day Trip in Eastern Michigan. 
By W. J. Moore. 


In August last the writer and party made 
a three days’ automobile trip of some 370 
miles in the State of Michigan, starting 
from Caro, in that State, going by way of 
Pontiac and Detroit to Ypsilanti, and re- 
turning by way of Detroit, Mount Clemens 
and Port Huron. On the trip down I was 
accompanied by my wife and brother, and 
at Ypsilanti we were joined by my sister 
and a friend, Miss Whitely. 

We started from Caro on Thursday 
morning, August 4, with the antomobile in 
prime condition and the air very bracing; 
and while the machine is doing its fifth sea- 
son’s duty it never seemed to run as nicely 
as it did that morning. It was not our ob- 
ject to go as fast as we could, but rather to 
go at a moderate speed and have a trip of 
pleasure. We reached Mayville at 6:30, and 
started for Lapeer by way of Fostoria and 
Columbiaville. About four miles beyond 
Fostoria we made a mistake in roads, and 
got on what is known as the old sand road. 
We found the sand here very bad indeed; 
so bad, in fact, in some places that all hands 
had to get out and walk in order to get the 
machine to go through. This manoeuver- 
ing put us back considerably. We took 
breakfast in Lapeer and went on through 
Hunter’s Creek, but before reaching Meta- 
mora a burr in the transmission came loose 
and allowed a coupling to loosen. This de- 
layed us perhaps three-fourths of an hour. 

I never traveled over as many hills as I 
did from Lapeer to Oxford. It seemed as 
though it was all hills, and I would not call 
this section of the country a desirable farm- 
ing country. But after passing Orio the 
country is better. 

We reached Pontiac at 12:45. Had ex- 
pected to take our dinner in Pontiac, but 
our party voted to picnic for dinner, and we 
therefore went about ten miles beyond Pon- 
tiac, where we found an elegant place to 
picnic, nearly directly across the road from 
the Detroit Automobile Club House. After 
completing our meal and taking a picture 
of the scene, which caused a delay of about 
one hour, we started for Detroit. We ar- 
tived in Detroit at 3 o’clock. The road from 
Pontiac to Detroit is the finest I ever passed 
over, and the country compares favorably 
with the roads; an electric railway line and 
a steam railroad line parallel the road a 
good portion of the distance. We only 
stopped in Detroit long enough to add some 
gasoline to our supply. This was not neces- 
sary, as we had three gallons, but we 
thought it would be more handy to replen- 
ish our supply there than elsewhere. 

From Detroit to Wayne the wind and the 
loose condition of the road surface caused 
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LUNCHEON IN THE Park. 


a great deal of dust to be raised, and dur- 
ing this part of our trip one very objection- 
able feature of automobiling made itself 
strongly felt. My brother, who occupied 
the rear seat, was literally covered with 
dust, and his appearance caused a great 
deal of laughter by our party and others 


as well. We passed through Wayne at 
4:30 and reached Ypsilanti easily at 6 
o'clock; distanced traveled, 140 miles We 


could have made the whole trip a great 
deal faster, of course, but, as stated, this 
was not our aim. My sister and friends at 
Ypsilanti were out to meet us in full force. 
That evening plans were finally made that 
my sister, Miss Whitely. my brother and 
myself would return by automobile to De- 
troit and Mrs. Moore would go that far 
by electric car. It was also understood 
that on the return trip we would picnic for 
dinners and perhaps suppers, provided we 
could find suitable places, while we would 
breakfast at the hotels. We started from 
Ypsilanti on the following day at about 
10:30, with four suit cases and other bag- 
gage weighing over 200 pounds, and four 
persons aboard. 

Thinking the electric car would make 
better time than we did, Mrs. Moore was 
to start 15 minutes after our departure, 
and we expected that she could pass us on 
the road and note our progress. Coming 
from Ypsilanti to Detroit, a distance of 30 
miles, we thought we would give her a 
race any way, and therefore turned on full 
speed whenever the road would permit. We 
kept close watch behind after getting out 
of Ypsilanti 10 or 12 miles, but looked in 
vain, as the car failed to overtake us. We 


reached Detroit in just one hour and twen- 
ty minutes after leaving Ypsilanti, and 
waited in Detroit just thirty minutes be- 
fore the arrival of Mrs. Moore, whom we 
surprised by meeting at the car door. 


We took our picnic dinner on Belle Isle, 
which we found a most agreeable place for 
the purpose. After taking some photos, 
at 4:30 we left for Mt. Clemens over the 
shore road. After getting out of Detroit 
four or five miles, the next ten miles is a 
most beautiful drive along the shore, as 
level as a floor, with large, handsome sum- 
mer homes on one side and the blue water 
dotted with craft on the other. The only 
thing to mar the perfection of this drive 
is the occasional notice to auto drivers not 
to exceed twenty miles per hour. 

Everything went well until we got with- 
in about ten miles from Mt. Clemens. We 
were spinning along at a merry clip, with 
five persons aboard a car intended only for 
four, besides baggage amounting to more 
than 200 pounds, when we accidently 
struck a deep hole in the road, and at the 
same time heard something snap, and upon 
examination we found one leaf of our rear 
spring fractured. It was decided that it 
was unsafe to run in that condition, and, 
it being near supper time, we decided to 
have a picnic supper then and there, in the 
meantime considering what to do with the 
spring. A boy told us there was a black- 
smith’s shop about a half mile behind us, 
for which my brother at once started with 
the car, while the ladies prepared the re- 
past. We found the blacksmith shop to be 
owned by a farmer, who said he was en- 
tirely incapable of repairing the spring, 
and, besides, he had no time. I then asked 
him if we could use the shop if we could 
repair it ourselves. He said that we were 
welcome to the shop, so we started to fix 
the spring ourselves. Inside of 1% hours 
we had the spring repaired. After we 
started to work at the spring, the man ac- 
commodatingly assisted us all he could, and 
said he had been under the impression that 
the drivers of these machines didn’t know 








He very 


much about actual repair work. 
flatteringly exclaimed that we were better 


blacksmiths than himself. After having the 
spring repaired, we returned to our party. 
A lady of a nearby house had very kindly 
offered them a teapot of hot tea with cream, 
which they accepted with many thanks. 
We spent three-quarters of an hour longer 
there, and then started for Mt. Clemens. 
Arrived at Mt. Clemens at 10 o’clock. It 
was so agreeable riding by night, with our 
headlight showing everything as plain as 
day 100 feet ahead, that our party decided 
to travel farther. We, therefore, inquired 
of a stranger how far it was to Marine 
City. He claimed it was about 11 miles. 
Presuming that he was right, we started, 
thinking we would easily get there in three- 
quarters of an hour, and there secure hotel 
accommodation. We had a most enjoyable 
ride, and did not notice the time it took 
until we saw the city lights ahead. To our 
surprise we discovered we had traveled two 
hours, and knew therefore there had been 
some mistake, because it was impossible to 
use two hours to go 11 miles at the speed 
we were going, and thought we must be at 
Port Huron. However, we soon arrived on 
the streets of Marine City and drove up in 
front of one of the hotels at exactly 12 
o'clock. After considerable pounding on 
the door we finally succeeded in getting the 
clerk out. We asked him how far it was to 
Mt. Clemens, and to our surprise he told us 
that the way we came we had traveled 30 
miles instead of 11. He also told us that 
every room in his house was occupied, so 
we were obliged to proceed to another hotel, 
where we found good accommodations. ° 
The next morning we left Marine City 
about 10.45 and traveled 15 miles, when we 
found an elegant place to picnic again. It 
was 3:30 when we left again, and we ex- 
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pected to reach home that night (Satur- 
day). It was therefore decided that no 
more stops should be made. We had taken 
gasoline at Marine City, so there was no 
necessity for stopping except for supper, 
and we decided to eat our supper without 
stopping. We therefore passed along the 
river bank through St. Clair to Port Huron. 

On entering Port Huron, we found the 
leading street was entirely torn up, and 
we had to drive on the sidewalk for nearly 
three blocks. The sidewalk was only about 
three inches wider than our car tread, and 
had we run off the same in places we would 
have taken a drop down a deep bank. It 
required therefore some careful driving. We 
could have avoided this walk only by going 
some two miles around. We passed 
through Port Huron without stopping, and 
on through Yale to Brown City. Here we 
lit our headlight, then continued our jour- 
ney home through Marlette, arriving at 
10:15, thus completing a most successful 
trip. 

We did not put water in our machine 
from the time we started, and after reach- 
ing home, having traveled a distance of 371 
miles by the odometer, we had used less 
than a gallon of water. The machine would, 
therefore, have easily made the trip again 
without replenishing the supply. The small 
amount of water used is remarkable, con- 
sidering the overload we carried, and the 
fact that the machine is an old-time French 
car, purchased new five years ago. I am 
told there are hundreds of American ma- 
chines made even to-day that require water 
every 25 miles. The gasoline used equaled 
one gallon per 23 miles. 

We found people generally very much in- 
terested in our method of touring, and re- 
ceived only the kindest treatment from all 
we came in contact with. 

Horses seemed to pay no attention to 
our car in country traversed by electric 
lines, but outside of this territory we fright- 
ened some. Drivers, as a rule, are glad of 
the opportunity of meeting autos in order 
that they may train their horses to them. It 
is very rare nowadays that you meet a 
horse driver who gets angry, provided you 
use the care that should be used, and those 
who do become abusive are usually hot- 
headed or half-witted persons that know no 
better. However, I consider it the duty of 
every_driver of a car to be careful meeting 
horses, as they are, of course, very danger- 
ous when much frightened. I feel proud of 
my record in this respect, as I have driven 
my car nearly 20,000 miles, and the first two 
years with no other car in this part of the 
State to help train horses, yet there has not 
been a runaway because of my careless 
driving. 


Exit the Curved Dash Runabout. 
Very little notice was taken in the press 
at the time of the Madison Square Garden 


Show of the fact that the so called curved 
dash runabout was conspicuous by its ab- 
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sence, its manufacturers exhibiting only 
four cylinder touring cars. We understood 
that its manufacture, or at least its sale, had 
not been entirely discontinued, but that the 
manufacturers have no desire to push it any 
It would thus seem that this type 


of car was, after all, only a step in the de- 


longer. 


velopment of automobile design and not a 
final type, but it must certainly be admitted 
that it occupied for a considerable time a 
very prominent place in the automobile 
world. It was the advent of the curved 
dash runabout that sounded the death knell 
of the steam runabout, and now the curved 
dash car in turn is passing away before 
the onward march of the multicylinder prin- 
ciple. 

The type of car referred to at the time of 
its first appearance on the market undoubt- 
edly represented an appreciable progress in 
gasoline automobile construction in the di- 
rections of simplicity, compactness, noise- 
lessness, light weight and low cost, which 
features insured its almost instant success. 
It is extremely doubtful whether any other 
make of car has been so widely advertised 
as this one, been made in as great numbers 


and found its way into so many parts of 


the world. 
extensively imitated, some of the imitations 


it was not long before it was 


differing from the original only by “one 
shrinkage” in the castings, so it appeared. 

As in the steam runabout, weaknesses in 
construction soon became evident. Owing 
to the thinness of the cylinder walls at the 
joint with the head, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to pack the engine effectively; the driv- 
ing sprocket was very short lived, and when 
worn was very difficult to replace, owing to 
its location; in fact, rapid wear of certain 
parts was one of the chief troubles. Some 
of these defects were remedied in later 
models, but others seemed to be inherent in 
the design, being the price paid for the great 
compactness of the mechanism. In spite of 
these weaknesses, however, the car gave 
excellent service as a business runabout, 
as was conclusively shown by many experi- 
ence articles in our columns, especially from 
doctors. The particular advantage of this 
type of car, as compared with earlier types 
of gasoline vehicles, was that, owing to its 
lighter weight, it was less hard on the tires 
and the running gear. There must still be 
thousands of these cars in use, though in 
New York and vicinity they are no longer 
prominent. 


THE HORSELESS AGE. 
New York, February 6, 1907 
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From the HORSELESS AGE, September, 1904 


PECULIAR CAUSE OF NIGHT COLLISION 


A rather peculiar accident occurred in New Jersey 
one night last week; a touring car running at 
high speed collided with a horse wagon head on, 
for the reason that the horse driver mistook the 
car, whose two side lamps were lit, for two bi- 
cycles, and decided to drive between them, keep- 
ing to the middle of the road. Apparently the 
car was not adequately lighted for night driving, 
especially at high speed, or else the horse 
wagon, whether lit or unlit, should have been 
noticed in time by the automobile driver to allow 
the car to be _ stopped before the collision 
occurred. Then, too, the car being driven by a 
woman, it is possible that when she suddenly saw 
the horse wagon loom un out of the darkness, she 
lost her head and forgot to put on the brakes. 

to blame for 


The horse driver was evidently 


keeping in the middle of the road, as even if 
two bicycles had been approaching, as was his 
impression, it would have been his duty in 


accordance with the road laws, to keep to the 
right. Similarly the automobilists should have 
kept to their side of the road. 


The feature of the accident from which possibly 
a useful lesson may be drawn, is that, owing to 
the arrangement of the lights, the car was mis- 
taken for two bicycles. A similar case occurred 
in Providence, R. I., some years ago, when a bi- 
cyclist rode straight into a car from in front. 


Such a mistake would be impossible if only a 
central headlight were lighted, or three lamps, 
one centrally in front and two at the sides, 


respectively. The trouble with the lights on an 
automobile is that the rays do not fall upon any 
part of the car, and therefore do not give trave- 
lers in the opposite direction any idea of what 
is behind the light. In a horse vehicle, for in- 
stance, the lights are behind the horse, and the 
outline of the latter is visible to travelers in 
the opposite direction at a considerable distance 
depending upon the power of the lamps. Greater 
safety in night traveling may possibly be secured 


by reproducing this condition in automobile traf- 
fic. 


The first and foremost condition of safety in 
automobile driving at night will, however, always 
be to drive slowly and keen the car well in hand, 
so that if any obstruction looms up unexpectedly, 
the vehicle can be brought to a stop before a 
collision occurs. 


The members of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California are toused by the charges of reckless 
driving made against its officers by the editor 
of a local automobile magazine. They maintain 


that the charges are without foundation. 





from HORSELESS AGE, September, 1904 

The first instances of automobile drivers being 
committed to jail in this country for speeding 
beyond the legal limit, occurred in Newport, R.I. 
last week, when Judge Baker sentenced two chauf- 


feurs of wealthy cottagers to five days’  im- 
prisonment in the county jail. The first of the 
two cases was a second offense, the same party 
having been fined $15 for the same offense a 


week earlier. According to the complaining wit- 
nesses, the speed of the car was about 30 miles 
per hour. In the other case the chauffeur drove 
a number of women servants of his employer to 
church on Sunday morning, and “Rit up” a_ fast 
clip and collided with a cab, with the result 
that one of the women in the car was throw out 
and seriously injured. 


Residents of the fashionable resort have _ been 
troubled for some years by the capers of auto- 
mobilists affected with the speed craze, and 
there have been many arrests of chauffeurs, and 
of amateurs as well, but they had so far always 
been released upon paying a fine of $10 or $15. 


However, whether the millionaire owners of the 
cars or their chauffeurs were arrested, the 
fines were invariable paid by the former, to 


whom the insignificant sum is of absolutely no 
consequence. It appears from the sentences of 
last week that the judge who imposed them is of 
the conviction that the jail penalty is the only 
effective means for suppressing speeding in that 
locality. If the cases had occurred in any of 
the large cities there would undoubtedly have 
been some to accuse the judge of currying favor 
with the proletarian voters, but this could hard- 
ly be put forth as a possible motive in Newport. 
The fact is that many of the residents of the 
city have been demanding that stricter measures 
be taken to prevent the thoroughfares of the city 
being used as race courses and their lives and 
limbs jeopardized. 

from HORSELESS AGE, August, 1904 

A rawhide whip is the latest means employed to 
bring automobilists to a stop. A woman in a 
farm wagon recently threatened a party of Co- 
shocton, Ohio, motorists with an application of 
the weapon if they attempted to pass her horses. 


Thomas C. Berry, of San Francisco, was recently 
arrested and fined $25 for driving a motor car 
in San Rafael after sundown. He has appealed to 
the Supreme Court and proposes to fight the case 
to a finish. The constable who made the arrest 
fired several shots before the car stopped. 


It is reported that the Black Diamond Automobile 
Co. is soon to occupy the plant formerly used by 
the Remington Automobile Co.; in East Utica, 
New York. 
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PAGEANT OF YESTERYEARS LURES HAPPY THOUSANDS 






Losdngeles Cimes2* MONDAY, APRIL7, 1947 


4 parade would grow into an even 
of national importance. 
Theme winner was Elliott A. 

Wiener, whose shiny blue 1909 

Buick (muzzle-starting) carried 

Mrs. Gildina Wiener, Mrs. Gia- 

comina Poynter and Jesse Loeb 

4Jr. down the boulevard to laurels. 

WSecond place went to Mr. and 

Mi Mrs. Albert A. Brouse, in their 

| Holsman (whatever that ‘was) 

H Of 1902, and special awards were 

presented to John Carra Jr. and 

his rambling 1906 Reo and Stan- 

ley C. Van Dyke and his 1908 

Renault. 


of Roses queen, the line of 
bouncing buggies brought smiles 
even to the faces of harried 
cops, notably sour-pussed at 
most parades. 

Just to make sure the whole 
affair was really dated, there 
was.a fringe with a surrey on 
the bottom, an empire coach 
and a bevy (count ’em) of Gold- 
wyn Girls drawn in a coach and 
four (horses.) For the record, 
the oldest auto in the whole 
shebang was the 1898 De-Dion, 
hazardously piloted by Lindley 
F. Bothwell, president of the 
horseless ensemble. 


Wonderful Show 
As the aged autos lined up for 
the judging an elbow-to-elbow 
throng surged into Common- 
wealth between Sixth St. and 
Wilshire to view the relics and 
traffic was tied up Agent r tha 


grandma’s corset. arrie 
cops traded smiles for frowns 


and soon had the automobilists 
cranking their rolling antiques 
out of the way. 

“Wonderful,” said Fred F. 
iHarris, president of Wilshire 
Center, and 40,000 folks agreed 










































Even Cops Smile 


Led by new cars full of civic 
officials and pony carts full of 
Jean Brown, Easter bunny girl; 
Nicki Johnson,, flower girl, and 
Norma Christopher, Tournament 






















= Times photos 

C’MON, GET GOIN’—Motorcycle Officer James Cudlip 
sees to it that Elliott A. Wiener, cranking his 1909 Buick, 
obeys orders. Mrs. Gildina Wiener looks on from car. 


Rejuvenated Gas Buggies 
Bounce in Easter Parade 


Even Harried Policemen Grin as Sputtering 
Autos Chug Their Stuff for 40,000 Spectators 


Backfires, sputterings and the Past Years Recalled 


croak of ancient horns formed Sponsored by Wilshire Center, 
an obbligato for Los Angeles’|the parade included more than 
first official Easter parade yes: = — span = — cars 
a , es of yesteryear entered by mem- 
veraay while the seny antics of bers of the Horseless Carriage 
antiquated autos kept the 40,-|qjyp, They were driven by men 
000 spectators in stitches. in dusters and goggles and car- 
From Normandie Ave. tojried as passengers ladies whose 
Commonwealth St. along Wil-|Straw bonnets were held on by 
: ¥ ae 3 tie-downs looped under their : 
shire Blvd.the “Fifth Ave. of chins and whose pongee para- . ee : . 
a ag oe a - ~— spectators back oe yA AM i oe P. 3 
uring Easter fashions in vin rou e years. 
vaniiies took onlookers back to saree Bowron, in an Easter} THEY LOVE A PARADE—Unbroken ranks of Southland- 
the early part of the century and| welcome spoken in front of the] rs line both sides of Wilshire Blvd. as Los Angeles’ first 
presaged a new annual event of|Town House where entries were] Easter parade passes junction of boulevard and Virgil St. 
significance for the Southland.|judged, hinted that this new 
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A GROUP OF SPECTATORS INSPECTING THE CARS AT 
‘ THE EASTER PARADE. 
* F %, —~ 
NG 


yr ’ s a Cae 
CLUB PRESIDENT LINDLEY BOTHWELL § 
DRIVING HIS 1898 DE-DION. 
» 
oa 


FRANK REICHERT AT THE WHEEL OF HIS 
1904 CADILLAC. ENJOYING THE RIDE @& 
WITH HIM IS DORRIS WILLIAMS. 





™ DICK TEAGUE’S 190F®RD 
HERE BY BOB GARREL S 
IS GERRY SULLIVAN. PAU 
THE REAR SEAT ALOSIDE 
BACK OF THE CADILD, J 
ALONG IN HIS 190660. 
MRS. MARY DOYLE. 


THE EASTWOOD BROTHERS EXHIBIT 
THEIR 1910 HUPMOBILE TORPEDO §& 
TO THE PLEASURE OF EVERYONE 
PRESENT AT THE PARADE. 


"S 190FORD IS BEING DRIVEN 
GARRE. SEATED WITH HIM 
LIVAN. PAUL DENNISON IS IN 
AT ALOSIDE DON NAIRIA. IN 
CADILC, JOHN CARRA CHUGS 
S 190660. BESIDE CARRA IS 


PARADE 


aN 


STILL GOING STRONG AFTER OVER 35 YEARS 

OF USE, AND RECEIVING THE APPROVAL OF 

THE CROWD IS THIS ANTIQUE MODEL T FORD. 
hae 4 


MAYOR FLETCHER BOWRON OF Ff 
LOS ANGELES CONGRATULATES H 
ALBERT BROUSE FOR WINNING a 
SECOND PRIZE WITH A 1910 
HOLSMAN HIGH WHEEL eee 


A RACE SEEMS TO BE IN PROG. ESS 
BETWEEN LINDLEY BOTHWELL’S CAR, 
THE: 1898 DE-DION, AND STANLEY 

- VAN DYKE’S 1912 RENAULT. 


THIS FINE ARRAY OF SHINING BRASS 
AND PLATE GLASS LINES UP FOR THE 
PUBLIC TO APPROVE. PEOPLE WITH 
CAMERAS HAD A FIELD DAY, HAVING 
A VARIED SOURCE OF CARS TO SNAP. 
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OUR NEW MEMBERS 


(since December issue) 


Aseltine, C. Dale, 19457 Troon Ay., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
Baker, A. C., U. S. 12 at Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Benedict, Frank E. Jr., 176 Terrace Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
Bishop, Byron K., R.F.D.1, Bx 258, Connellsville, Pa. 
Blythe, Don R., 202 W. Chase, Brady, Texas. 

Blythe, Mrs. Don, 21 W. Chase, Brady, Texas. 


Bohaty, R. J., Centerport Auto Service, Centerport, New York. 


Bruns, Robert W., Rte. 4, Bx. 75, Sebastopol, Calif. 
Catlett, Edward A., 4885 Vee St., Sacramento 17, Calif. 
Codding, Gordon E., 942 Gramercy Dr., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Connell, Carl K., 216 South St., Cameron, Mo. 


Craig, Robert B., Stoneleigh Court, Connecticut Av., Wash. D. C. 


Darling, G. H., 1705 B Ave., N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Davenport, Clyde L., 34 Fulton St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Dupuy, Frank E., 64° Sycamore Or., San Gabriel, Calif. 
Fabian, Joseph M., 959 Beverly Av., Chicago 43, Illinois 
Ganz, Joseph H., 1824 Sherwood Av., Louisville 5, Ky. 
Gorey, Edward J., Walnut Street, Greenfield, Mass. 

Gould, Ralph T., Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 

Hansen, L. A., Rolphe, Iowa x 
Hayes, William K., 2935 N. E. Broadway, Portland 11, Oregon. 
Hayward, Fred D., P. O. Box 373, Hynes, Calif. 

Hickmott, W. J., Jr., West Hartford 7, Conn. 

Hubbard, Lester F., Rte. 1, Bx 41%, Carpenteria, Calif. 
Hulse, Charles E., 14 Pershing St. Flint 3, Michigan. 
Klittich, Arthur G. O., 3223 Copelin Av., St. Louis 4. Mo. 
Lerson, H. A. , 57 So. Main St., Cedar City, Utah. 

Meier, Frank B., Jr., 695 Everbreen Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
Miller, G. S., Jr., 2622 Regent St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Murray, Raymond W., 37 Paxford Pl., Gardenville, New: York 
Neff, Dr. John V., 1149 Valley Rd., Montecito, Calif. 
Olivier, Henry A., 714 Banning St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Olson, Myron E., Carver, Minn. 





AN EARLY WHITE 
RACING CAR ALL 
SET TO BURN UP 
THE TRACK AT A 
FAST PACE. 





In the March GAZETTE we published this 
picture of a White racing car with Capt. Harmon 
Ryus at the wheel. Since then through the help 
cf Ransom Matthews of the Los Angeles Museum and 
Ralph Hamlin, life time agent in Los Angeles for 
the Franklin, we have identified the car. It 
was an entry by the White agent in Los Angeles, 
Hawkins, and driven by “Cap” Ryus---as he was 
called by everyone. The race was held at _ the 
Agricultural Park track (now Exposition Park) on 
Nov. 20 & 21, 1903. Ryus won the Huntington 
$1,000 perpetual challenge cup* on the first day 
of the meet. HORSELESS AGF for Dec. 2, 1903 has 
this to say about the second day’s race: ‘Capt. 
Ryus did some remarkable work with Hawkins’s 
White car. This car was entered in the 10 mile 
race, and, though outclassed by both of Oldfield’s 
racers, succeeded in breaking the world’s record 
for cars of its class. The best mile the White 
made was in 1:06, and the time for the ten miles 
was 11:20, lowering the world’s record by almost 


half a minute." . 
*=Where is the cup now? 


Parker, Tom, 829 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Palenske, Roger B., 226 10th St., Wilmette, Illinois. 
Perrins, Warren R., Furman Road, Rte. 1,, Fairport, N. Y. 
Peters, Leo, Hillside Av., at No. 2nd Av., New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Pinney, Edward J., Jr., 2 Bangor St., Springfield ®, Mass. 
Pospicil, Wm. (Bill), 42 Main St., Sterling, Colo. 

Post, Dan R., 1514 So. 2nd Av., Arcadia, Calif. 

Riggs, Albert D., 1967 E. Palm Av., Burbank, Calif. 
Robinson, John T., 2500 52nd Av., No., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Ross, Harry LeRoy, 2837 Peery, Kansas City 1, Mb. 
Schreiber, Ralph W., 82 Hoover Road, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
Semrau, A. M., Box 397, Ortonville, Minn. 

Smith, B. N., Box 926, Douglas, Ariz. 

Smith, Dwight M., 2500 Montgomery Way, Sacramento, Calif. 
Sowles, Horace Kennedy, Jr., Cumberland Center, Maine. 


Strohecker, Gerald R., 2959 S. W. Montgomery Dr., Portland 1 Of 


711 So. 3rd Av., Pocatello, Idaho. 
627 Shawnee Rd., Kansas City 3, Kan. 


Watson, Joe, 
Wiglesworth, Jasper, 


from HORSELESS AGE, August, 1904 

Miss Margaret Dougherty, of New York, was seri- 
ously injured recently through her hair catch- 
ing in the valve gears or starting mechanism of 
a gasoline car. She had just left the car and 
was climbing a flight of stairs when she fell 
and her hair became caught in the moving mechan- 
ism, and a portion of her scalp was torn off. 





D H. ROGERS IN A WHITE TOURING CAR ON THE SAN JOSE TRACK 





‘“‘WHAT A LONG SKIRT 
YOU HAVE, GRANDMA!*’ 


GOES BY, I’°LL GIVE 
YOU A PUSH’’ 


TIME OUT TO LOOK 
OVER THE SCENERY 


“SHE’S A WHITE, OVER THE 
HILLS AND FAR AWAY. ” 


“WHO'S SEEN MY CAN 
BRASS POLISH ?’’ 
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manufacturers, oil and tire 
have this in mind; 


many do not renew), 


be spending our income without laying 
nest egg for the future. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR SECURING FULL PAGE OR HALF stage. 
idea? 
circulation basis,: but as we only have about 550 
members, you 
because 
statistical viewoint. 
who would listen to the idea on other grounds, 


PAGE ADS FOR THE “GAZETTE” ? 


The Editorial Committee has given consi- 


derable thought to the matter of selling space in 


the GAZETTE to business firms such as motor car 
companies, etc. We 
the sole income of the Club 
is from membership dues. While, under the new 
schedule, this may reach a new high (unless too 
the Club should keep in mind 
that money should be put aside against the time 


when the total membership may shrink due to a 


In other words we should not 
aside a 


business recession. 


The GAZETTE costs pretty close to $400 per 
issue for the printer’s bill alone; this without 
figuring in a dime for the hundreds of hours put 
in by the GAZETTE Editorial Staff. You can see 
what four issues per annum amount to. ‘i 
getting back to the matter of paid 
interested in 


Now, 
ads, if some companies could be 
taking space in the GAZETTE, this income could 
be used for expenses and we could save income 
from dues against a rainy day. We have in mind 


a charge of $100 for a full page ad, and $50 for 
Here is where you 


half page. walk on to the 


are trying to preserve for the 


Can you go to someone and sell them the 
Ads in magazines are generally sold on a 


could scarcely do it that way, 
advertising agencies take a purely 
There must be companies 


good will, an interest in what we 
industry, etc. 


for instance; 


The Grand-daddy of all Clubs, the Veteran 


Motor Car Club of Great Britain has succeeded in 


doing just this. 


13 full page ads. 
AUSTIN, RILEY, HILLMAN, BENTLEY, HUMBER, SUNBEAM, 


WOLSELY, & LANCHESTER; five pages more of motor 
accessory 
spark plugs, & John Bull tires, etc. 
13 pages all paid for. 


In their last issue they ran 
Eight for motor car makers: 


Champion 
Think of it, 


manufacturers, including 


If we could secure similar ads, we could 


put out a GAZETTE that would surprise you. We 
hope to increase the size of the GAZETTE by four 


pages each issue as it is, but we are spending 
your money and we would like to give you more 
for it. Advertising will help a lot. Can you 


make any definite contacts for us? 


The Editorial Staff. 





STICKNEY JUNIOR ENGINE, Circa 1903 


Hot tube ignition, part of governor mecha- 
nism, exhaust valve rocker, and part of carbure- 
tor are missing. Pictures, sketches, diagrams, 
or other information on the missing parts would 
be appreciated as it is desired to restore it to 
running condition with parts identical to the 


appreciated: 
viduals, 
about the trip. 
the Huntington Library). 
Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles 7, California. 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


photo would be 
date, location, identity of indi- 
make and year of car, or anything 
(reproduced by permission of 
Ransom Matthews, Los 


Any information on this 





original ones. Did it use gasoline or gas? 
Originally it had both make and break, and hot 
tube ignition. Please write to Ransom Matthews, 


Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS ENTERTAIN MEMBERS 
by Elizabeth A. Matthews 


Responding to the invitation of the Board 
of Directors to an open meeting, some 75 members 
and guests of the Horseless Carriage Club 
assembled at the Los Angeles County Museum in 
Exposition Park on Friday evening, April 18th. 

The program opened with a= directors’ 
meeting called to order by the President, Lindley 
F. Bothwell. Only a brief business session had 
been planned. Report of the Secretary, Harry B. 
Johnson, was dispensed with but membership 
applications were submitted and accepted by vote 


of the Board. Absences of directors Herbert 
Royston, Steadman Smith, and Karl Weber were 
excused. 

Following adjournment of the meeting, 


beautiful Kodachromes were 
George F. Brauer. On review were scenes’ from 
meets at the Museum, the Automobile Club of 
Southern California and the Ward Kimball home. 
The finis showed member Edgar Bergen, with 
Charlie McCarthy and Mortimer Snerd, as featured 
visitors on a Sante Fe Diesel locomotive 
displayed on the tracks near the Museum. 


screened by member 


At this point President Bothwell introduced 
Dr. James H. Breasted, Jr., the Director of the 
Museum. He spoke of his travels in foreign lands 
and of his recent tour of the United States 
museums and of his return to the Los Angeles 
County Museum which, by comparison, was lacking 
in essential equiptment necessary for the 


in essential equipment necessary for the 
convenience of its large patronage. To this end 
he announced the membership drive of the Museum 
Association whose function he explained and, in 
closing, called attention of the Club tto the 
need for a technical museum as the outgrowth of 
organized groups similar to the develonvment of 
the present museum into a county institution 
from the efforts of organizations interested in 


history, science, and art. 
An unexpected guest and surprise speaker 
was Ralph De Palma, world renowned automobile 


racer of the pioneer period who, with Mrs. De 
Palma, has taken up residence in this locality. 
Captivated by his ready wit and enthusiasm for 


his subject, the members listened entranced 
while Mr. De Palma described his early racing 
days, the thrill of events won, the difficulties 


encountered and the failures met and overcome. 
A winner of many races, a sportsmanlike loser 
of others, Mr. De Palma was a contemporary of 
the late Barney Oldfield, and his nephew was 
Peter De Paolo, once his mechanic and = an 
Indianapolis winner of a later period. Laugh- 
ingly, he said that he would like to find a 
curved dash Oldsmobile for about $50, or, perhaps, 
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in somewhat of a wistful tone, 
he expressed his hope of some day finding his 
racing Mercer painted white with red wheels 
which he sold to an actor, Huntley Gordon, after 


a 1911 Mercer and, 


participating and winning a race in February, 
1910. Before he closed, Mr. De Palma generously 
answered question after question from the 


audience who were loathe to be adjourned. 


After the meeting, the Hall of Transporta- 
tion was opened and it was here that Mr.-De Palma 
discovered an “old friend’---the Earl Cooper 
racing Stutz of 1915. 


STOCKWELL REPORTS FROM HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS. 


H. O. 

















A. E. KIRK, OF HUT- 
CHINSON, OLDEST HUD- 
SON DEALER IN THE U. 
S. A., STANDS BETWEEN 
LATEST MODEL AND ONE 
SOLD FROM HIS FIRST 
CARLOAD IN OCT. 1909. 
NOW IN THE STOCKWELL 
COLLECTION. 
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MEMBER STOCKWELL 
(CENTER) FLANKED BY 
FELLOW CITIZENS. 


“A KANSAS HITCH-HIKER’’ 
COMPLIMENTS OF H. O. 
STOCKWELL. 
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November 2, 1904. 


Hew Vebicks and Parts 


The New Packard Model “N.” 


The new Packard Model N for 1905 has 
been completed for some time and the fac- 
tor has actually been engaged in its produc- 
tion since the beginning of October, but 
has purposely refrained from premature 
announcements regarding it. The ,new 
model is a light-weight, flexible, active 
touring car of 22-28 h. p. designed to meet 
the requirements of the modern user, be he 
enthusiastic tourist or in need of a family 
car. 

The wheel base is 106 inches with stand- 
ard width tread. The wheels are of artil- 
lery type, 34 inches in diameter, with 12 
spokes in the rear and 10 spokes in front, 
and 4-inch detachable tires. The front axle 
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ilar radius rods also run from the main 
frame to the rear axle. The main frame 
is entirely of pressed steel of channel sec- 
tion, the side and end bars being placed 
with their open side inward, and the inter- 
mediate cross bars with the open side 
downward. All of the riveted corners are 
braced with steel gusset plates. The side 
bars at the middle portion are 4% inches 
high and 1% inches wide, taper toward each 
end to produce a girder truss, and are 
curved inwardly to render the front end 
narrower than the rear. A large increase 
of width is given these side bars at the 
point of curvature, thus providing unusual 
strength at this point. 

The engine is supported direct upon the 
main frame by 6 arms cast integral with the 
crank case and fitting into brackets of 
pressed steel riveted direct to the side rails 
of the main frame. The motor is of the 





while the further end is pivoted in the ex- 
treme opposite side of the crank case. The 
cam shaft turns in three bronze bearings, 
is, entirely enclosed in the crank case and 
runs in oil. 

The pistons have four rings, all at the 
upper end, and the middle portion is re- 
duced in diameter to lessen the friction. 
The connecting rods are steel drop forgings 
and have large adjustable bronze bearings 
at each end. The ignition is by jump spark, 
the spark plugs being screwed into the caps 
over the inlet valves. The commutator is 
placed at the top of a vertical shaft driven 
by miter gears from the cam shaft. It com- 
prises a cylindrical aluminum casing with 
fibre lining, in which four metal contact 
blocks are imbedded, these blocks being 
connected with terminals outside of the 
commutator casing. Extending from the 
top of the commutator shaft is an arm on 





is of seamless steel tubing, 2 inches in di- 
ameter and % inch wall. The steering 
knuckles are forged steel, brazed to the ends 
of the tubular axle. The steering centers 
are very long, and fitted with ball bearings. 
The steering crank is connected to the steer- 
ing gear by a rod with ball and socket joints 
provided with spring cushions. The front 
wheels run on adjustable roller bearings. 
The front spring is of the Packard trans- 
verse type hung on shackles from the steer- 
ing knuckles, thus bearing the weight at the 
extreme ends of the axle, and at the same 
time supporting the main frame in its center, 
the purpose being to decrease the racking 
and twisting of the frame. The rear springs 
are of semi-elliptic pattern, 49% inches long 
and 2 inches wide. The forging carrying 
the rear end of these springs also serves as 
a reinforcement to the rear corners of the 
frame. Two adjustable radius rods run 
from the front axle to the frame to hold 
the former in its normal position. The 
firmness with which the front axle is held 
in place is said to contribute materially to 
the ease and accuracy of the steering. Sim- 
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standard Packard type with four cylinders 
placed longitudinally in front of the frame. 
It is rated at 28 h. p. at 900 r. p. m. The 
cylinders are cast in pairs, with the valve 
chambers and water jackets to each pair 
cast integral with them, the water jackets 
extending entirely around the valve cham- 
bers. Tihe crank case consists of two alumi- 
num castings, and is arranged to permit 
ready. inspection and adjustment of the 
shaft jand connecting rod bearings. 

Both the exhaust and inlet valves are 
mechanically operated from the same cam 
shaft, and are all in one line along the left 
side of the motor. Inlet and exhaust valves 
are of the same size and interchangeable. 
The valve stem guides are particularly 
long, the valve heads thick and the valve 
seats wide. The valve cams and their roller, 
the cam shaft and the valve lifter rods 
are all hardened and ground. Bronze 
guides for the valve lifter rods are screwed 
into the crank case. A new method is pro- 
vided for holding the cam rods in align- 
ment, by means of forged steel arms in the 
ends of which the cam rolls are secured, 


the end of which is pivoted a roller, which 
presses against the inner wall of the case 
and establishes electrical communication as 
it passes over the various contact blocks. 
The primary current is supplied by a double 
battery and is utilized through a quadruple 
spark coil upon the dashboard. 

The vaporizer is of an entirely new de- 
sign, which was fully tested out in the 
1,000 mile non-stop world’s record-breaking 
run by the Packard car in August last. It 
is provided with a standard type of float 
chamber, and has but one jet of gasoline 
into the mixing chamber and no small deli- 
cate apertures. The mixing chamber is 
domelike in form, and is provided with 
water jackets in which hot water from the 
motor circulates. This results in heating 
the air and facilitates vaporization of the 
gasoline. The air inlet is at the side of the 
vaporizer, and is provided with a valve to 
control the mixture. An auxiliary auto- 


matic inlet is also provided which per- 
mits an ample air supply to meet the condi- 
tions arising from very sudden opening of 
the throttle or any similar action. The 





throttle is operated by a lever on top of the 
steering wheel, and is flexibly connected to 
the centrifugal governor situated upon the 
cam shaft. An accelerator is also provided 
which permits the instant opening of the 
throttle to any extent desired, and at the 
same time throws the governor out of 
action. 

The lubrication of the motor is accom- 
plished by means of a force-feed oil pump 
operated by a worm gear from the commu- 
tator shaft, the oil being carried into a res- 
ervoir under the hood, and passing through 
a sight feed glass upon the dash. The cool- 
ing system embodies a positive circulating 
radiator with cooling fan. 

The power transmission is of the same 
design as on Model L, which the company 
claims to have found most efficient and sat- 
isfactory during the past year. The Pack- 
ard transmission gearing forms an integral 
part of the axle, thereby combining all of 
these parts into one unit, and doing away 
with the independent transmission gear and 
its case. The drive is by bevel gear. The 
entire transmission gear, driving gear, and 
also the rear axle are mounted on double 
ball bearings, and the driving gear is also 
provided with ball thrust bearings. The 
transmission gear gives three speeds ahead 
and one reverse, being operated by two 
levers at the right of the car. The clutch 
is entirely self-contained and free from end 
thrust; it is of the expanding type and is 
operated by a pedal. 

The brakes are duplex, and act direct 
upon the wheels. The regular brake is op- 
erated by a foot pedal and is of the band 
type, clamping on to a drum secured di- 
rectly to the rear wheels. The emergency 
brake is of the expanding type and operates 
upon the inner surface of the same drums. 
It is actuated by a hand lever at the right 
of the car. The movement of the lever also 
automatically releases the clutch, whenever 
the emergency brake is thrown into action. 

The most noticeable change from the 
well-known Model “L” Packard is the new 
double side entrance body. This body has 
large curves and luxurious form, as the 
reader may judge for himself from the il- 
lustrations. Tihe rear seat has ample ca- 
pacity for three persons and wide and con- 
veniently placed doors, while the front 
seats are also very comfortable. The car is 
provided with continuous steps and large 
mud guards. In the matters of steering 
gear, control lever, and all similar features, 
the Model N preserves the familiar Pack- 
ard lines. The finish of the body is in 
Richelieu blue and that of the running gear 
cream color. 
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The Webb Speed Indicator. 


A- novel speed indicator for automobiles 
is just being brought out by the Webb Co., 
of Park Row Bldg., New York City. The 
principle of the instrument is that an air 
draft created by a blower driven from the 
front wheel of the car, lifts a very light 
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Wess SpeeD INDICATOR. 


aluminum flyer arranged in a vertical ta- 
pering passage through which the air must 
pass—the height to which the flyer is lifted 
depending upon the velocity of the draft, 
and that in turn upon the speed at which 
the blower is driven by the front wheel. 
The aluminum flyer weighs less than six 
grains. 

The blower is constructed on the same 
lines as the familiar “gear” pumps used 
as circulating pumps on some gasoline 
cars. The body of the blower is of close 
grained bronze. The two gears are the 
only moving parts, and the shaft which 
drives them runs.in felt protected dust- 
proof bearings. These gears and their 
bearings are machined to micrometic ac- 
curacy. One gear forms an oil reservoir 
with oil for one thousand miles lubrica- 
tion. 

The drive 
pitch, keyed 
by a slotted A large 
bronze gear with teeth varying in number 


is by steel pinion of coarse 
onto the shaft and secured 
nut and split pin. 
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according to the diameter of the road 
wheel, is affixed to the spokes by three 
lugs and screws. This gear is easy to ad- 
just, as provision is made for truing up 
after setting it in position. The wheel 
gear is easily replaced by another when 
fitting to another auto with wheels of dif- 
ferent diameter. 

The blower is attached to the steering 
knuckle by stout bronze fittings varying 
somewhat with each type of knuckle. Con- 
nection is made with the dashboard by a 
tube of pure antimonial rubber, protected 
from grease, chafing and the possibility of 
collapse by a covering of varnished whip- 
cord, made specially for this purpose. 
This may be cut to length by the user to 
allow the placing of the indicator in any 
position on the dash. Clips are provided 
to attach the tubing to the frame of the 
automobile. 

The most notable feature of the indicator 
is the broad and open scale which is 
claimed to be distinctly readable at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet, so that the indica- 
tions can always be read from the rear 
seat of a touring car. The indicator is 
mounted on a tilting frame which may 
be adjusted to the proper angle for the 
eye. The upper part of the indicator car- 
ries the divided scale protected by a bevel 
glass front, behind which, in a glass tube, 
appears the index head of the aluminum 
flyer, colored a vivid red. The indicator 
is of heavy brass, and stout enough to pre- 
vent injury from any ordinary cause. The 
lower part of the indicator is bored aut to 
a taper, smaller at the bottom and gradu- 
ally enlarging toward the top, through 
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Section THROUGH TAPER Bore. 


which tapering passage the air is drawn 
upward, passing out by the tube on the 
side. The flyer, consisting of a tiny seam- 
less aluminum tube with an aluminum pis- 
ton at one end and an index head of the 
same material at the other, moves up and 
down in this bore 

The piston forms an air fit with the low- 
er end of the expanding bore, and as it is 
carried upward by the incoming air in- 
creasing vent is allowed around the piston 
as the bore grows larger, until equilibrium 
is established, when the opening is just 
sufficient to allow a current of air exactly 
proportionate to the speed of the machine. 
As the speed of the machine increases or 
decreases, the size of the opening and the 
height of the flyer vary correspondingly. 
The diameter of the flyer is exactly one- 
half inch; its weight is five and one-quarter 
grains. It is claimed for the instrument 
that it is of extreme accuracy, as its indica- 
tions do not depend upon pivots, balanced 
parts, springs, etc. 
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Del Monte, Cal., Race Meet. 

A two days’ race meet was held at Del 
Monte, Cal., on August 26-27, by the Auto- 
mobile Club of California. The weather 
conditions on each day were excellent, and 
as a result the attendance was large. 

The first event of the first day, a five 
mile race for gasoline cars of less than ten 
horse power, was run off in heats. The 
first of these was won by Arthur C. Hull, 
driving a Cadillac; the second, by C. H. 
Letcher, also driving a Cadillac. In the 
final heat Letcher came in a winner, his 
time being 7:24. 

The second race was open to light gaso- 
line cars in touring condition and was won 
by Hary Cousins in a Rambler. The dis- 
tance was five miles, which he covered in 
8:16%. 

Because of large number of entries it was 
necessary to run off the third event in 
heats. It was a race of five miles for cars 
costing between $2,000 and $4,000. The 
White car driven by H. D. Ryus, and the 
Pope-Toledo of F. J. Swentzel, were the 
first cars to finish in their respective heats, 
and in the final the honors were captured 
by the former. His fastest mile was made 
in 1:04 and his time for the whole distance 
was 5:25. 

The final heat of the fourth race, five 
miles for cars of between 10 and 16 horse 
power, proved the most interesting contest 
of the afternoon. J. Schnerr and C. H. 
Letcher were matched against each other 
with their Cadillac cars. The result was 
not to be known until the end of the last 
lap, when Schnerr drew gradually ahead of 
his rival and finished a length in the lead. 
The time was 7:14%4. 

The fifth race was an open event for 
cars costing $1,200 to $2,550 inclusive, and 
was of five miles in length. The leading 
position was contested for by L. P. Lowe 
(White) and W. E. Saunders (Rambler), 
the latter finally securing it. 

The lasf event of the day was a pursuit 
race for gasoline cars costing $1,000 or 
less. The three competitors, J. Schnerr, 
C. H. Letcher and Arthur C. Hull, were 
started one-quarter of a mile apart. In 
thirteen minutes and five seconds Letcher 
had overtaken and passed both of his rivals 
and thereby won the event. 

The feature of the second day’s racing 
proved to be the breaking of the world’s 
record for cars in touring condition. R. G. 
Fowler driving a Pope-Toledo covered five 
miles in 6:33 4-5, which was six and 
one-fifth seconds faster than the previous 
record for this class. 

The race for the Interclub Challenge 
Cup did not materialize, as the challenger, 
F. A. Barbutt, of the Automobile Club of 

Southern California, had trouble with his 
car and withdrew before the start. 

The final for the Del Monte Club was run 
off between G. P. Fuller, driving a Pope- 
Toledo, and F. J. Swentzel, in a car of the 
same make The winner was never in 
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Duryea Aeronautic Motor. 

The accompanying photo shows a two 
cylinder gasoline motor recently built by 
the Duryea Power Co., of Reading, Pa. 
‘The motor is shown stripped of water and 
fuel tanks, carburetor and ignition appa- 
ratus, and weighs in this condition 90 Ibs. 
Completely equipped, ready to run, without 
batteries, it weighs just under 100 lbs., and 
develops on a brake test a maximum of 
16 H. P. It is shown without flywheel, 
because the propeller to which it is attached 


serves this purpose. The cylinders are 
opposed. They are of 45% inches bore x 
54 inches stroke, and jacketed with cylin- 
drical copper jackets. The inlet and ex- 
haust valves are placed in the head and 
clamped in position by a single nut, which 
makes them readily removable. Bearings, 
crank shaft and wearing parts are quite 
large, so that the motor, although very 
light, ought to give reliable service. This 
motor is one of three of this same kind 
that have been built for aeronautic work. 
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doubt, as Fuller secured a commanding 
lead soon after the start and held it 
throughout, finishing in 5:21 2-5. His fast- 
est mile was made in 1:08 4-5. There were 
two pursuit races on the programme, one 
for road cars costing between $2,501 and 
$4,000, and the other a free-for-all. The 
first of these was won by Dingley in a 
Pope-Toledo and the second by Fuller, also 
driving a Pope-Toledo. 

A summary of the other events follows: 

Five miles for gasoline cars costing $1,099 
or less—C. H. Letcher (Cadillac), first; 
F. W. Hunt (Oldsmobile), second. Time, 
7 39. 

Ten miles for touring cars costing from 
$1,551 to $4,000—R. G. Fowler (Pope- 
Toledo), first; P. Dismet (Pope-Toledo), 
second. Time, 13:24 4-5. 

Five miles for gasoline cars of from 10 
to 24 horse power—Saunders (Rambler), 
first; W. K. Cowan (Rambler), second. 
Time, 6:13 2-5. 

Five miles for cars of from 10 to 24 
horse power—G, P. Fuller (Pope-Toledo), 
first; Saunders (Rambler), second. Time, 
5:26. 

Five miles, free-for-all—Ryus (White), 
first; Dingley (Pope-Toledo), second. 
Time, 5:37 4.5. 

’ *Spacing Notes. 

The Rockland, Ill., A. C. is soon to hold 
a race meet. 

The newly formed Nashville A. C. held 
a race meet at Cumberland Track on Labor 
Day. 

Motor car races will be held during the 
coming State fairs at Nashua, N. H., and 
Lewiston, Me. 

The annual hill-climbing contest will be 
held at Eagle Rock Hill, N. J., on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 24th. 

The Automobile Club of Pittsburg is ar- 
ranging for a meet at the Brunot’s Island 
tracks on September 23 and 24. 


Duryea AERONAUTIC Motor. 





Through Yosemite Valley in an Auto- 
mobile. 

By Aw ExXperrENCED AUTOMOBILIST AND 
His WIFE. 


Some of the difficulties we encountered 
may seem trivial to experienced chauffeurs, 
but to myself and wife, who had but two 
months’ experience in driving a car, they 
appeared formidable; and in view of the 
fact that others had attempted the trip with 
professional chauffeurs and failed, I hardly 
think we exaggerated the difficulties in our 
wn minds, 

Our road the first day was via Oakland, 
Haywards and Livermore to Byron Hot 
Springs, where we spent the night. After 
carefully looking over the car, we proceed- 
ed on our journey to Stockton, which we 
had hoped to make the first day. 

Leaving Stockton, we made the run to 
Knights Ferry for lunch. Up to this time 
we had traveled over comparatively good 
and level roads. At Knights Ferry the 
hard work commenced. The road became 
very hilly, rocky and uneven. although most 
of it was quite hard, forming a good bot- 
tom for the wheels. One stretch, which it 
was our pleasure to go over in the after- 
noon, was a down grade of about 10 per 
cent. for the distance of half a mile, made 
of loose, broken rock about as large as a 
good-sized fist, which had just been put on 
the road, and, being of balsalt formation, 
the edges were very sharp, and in conse- 
quence caused some uneasiness regarding 
the tires; but it was a case of going from 
bad to worse, for after leaving the broken 
rock behind us with a degree of satisiac- 
tion, we ran into a stretch of road, about 
three miles long, with turns as numerous 
and short as the wriggles of a snake’s body, 
and boulders, from 12 to 18 inches in diame- 
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ter, sO numerous that at times they had to 
be straddled, with the result that the fly- 
wheels of both the machine of my friend 
(who accompanied me) and mine struck on 
the same rock, and a dent in the flywheel 
of my machine is mute evidence of the force 
of the blow. We reached Chinese Camp 
that evening in time for dinner, with the 
firm conviction that we had had a very 
hard day. Fortunately, or unfortunately, I 
don’t know which, we were blissfully uncon- 
scious of the fact that that day’s experience 
was but a taste of what we had yet to go 
through. 

Leaving Chinese Camp bright and early 
next day, we started out to make Crocker’s 
for dinner, a distance of about thirty-five 
miles. You notice I say “about,” for the 
distance depends so much on the person 
to whom one applies for information, and 
the funny part of it is the farther you get 
away from civilization the shorter the mile 
in the eyes of the native, but the longer it 
is to you. 

The road out of Chinese Camp leads 
down an incline of about 16 per cent. on 
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which the dust was six to ten inches deep, 
although in places weak attempts had been 
made to oil it. However, the road to the 
foot of Priest’s Hill, about ten miles, is not 
bad comparatively speaking. After a rest un- 
der the trees, the pull up Priest’s Hill, which 
has proven the “Waterloo” of so many ma- 
chines, was undertaken. Every individual 
in Chinese Camp, native born and other- 
wise, had a different opinion as to the length 
of the climb and the percentage of the 
grade. After listening to tue numerous and 
varied opinions on the subject, with the 
usual gratuitous advice as to how best to 
make the climb, I concluded the hill was 
two and one-half miles long, and if one 
figured the grade as uniform it would be 
about 16 2-3 per cent.; unfortunately, how- 
ever, for those who attempt the run the 
grade is not uniform. In many places it is 
as much as 25 to 35 per cent. for a distance 
of from 100 to 300 yards. The bed of the 
road to a depth of six inches consists of 
loose, decomposed granite, fine gravel and 
dust, which rolls away from the wheels and 
simply allows them to spin round. Add to 
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this the altitude of about 3,000 feet, and it 
offers a variety of automobiling somewhat 
different to spinning along on the fine level 
roads one finds round the Bay. To say the 
least, it makes one feel pleasantly warm. But 
But joy was ours—we had reached the top 
without soliciting any four-horse-power as- 
sistance, and we had a good lunch and re- 
freshing drink ahead of us. After lunch, an 
adjustment of the carburetor was made; or, 
more properly speaking, the carburetor was 
tuned up, for numerous adjustments were 
made coming up the hill, which requires 
2% hours, or a mile an hour. If anyone 
thinks that is slow work let him try it. 
After adjusting the carburetor, having al- 
ready been convinced by the people at 
Priest’s Hil! that our troubles were over, 
we continued on our journey with light 
hearts and contented minds, but it was of 
short duration, for we were hardly round 
the turn out of sight of Priest’s when we 
ran into a 30 per cent. grade, with a loose 
shale rock bed, the shale having but recent- 
ly been spread, but fortunately the grade 
was a short one. From there on to Hamil- 
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ton’s, where we spent the night, our trou- 
bles were light, as the grade was only about 
20 per cent., not more than the machine 
was capable of making without much trou- 
ble, although the road was very rutty. 

We left Hamilton’s about two o’clock in 
the afternoon for a short run of thirteen 
miles to Crocker’s, where we intended to 
spend the night. From Hamilton to the 
south fork of the Tuolumne River, three 
miles, there is nothing to bother any ma- 
chine, but immediately on crossing the river 
you commence a good climb over a dusty 
road, with loose rock about the size of a 
good big apple, and you keep on climbing 
for the entire distance of ten miles over 
a grade varying from 5 to 15 per cent. In 
the entire distance there is but one stretch 
not less than half a mile long of anything 
approaching level or down grade. 

From Crocker’s the road is fairly good, 
comparatively speaking, for a distance of 
about two miles, when it commences to 
climb again, and to Gin Flat, about nine 
miles, or two miles past what is known 
as the Summit, one has to traverse the worst 
and steepest road of the whole trip. Over 
the easiest part of it the grade is not less 
than 10 per cent. and for about 300 yards 
approaching the Big Trees the grade is 
fully 35 per cent. and seemed 45 per cent., 
with dust and loose rock fully six inches 
deep, and short, sharp turns. 

At the top of this, the last grade of any 
consequence going into the Valley, one finds 
himself on a granite plateau at an elevation 
of 7,200 feet, and the real descent into the 
Valley, a drop of 4,000 feet in about fifteen 
miles, begins, but even then, owing to the 
depth of the decomposed granite on the 
road, it is necessary to use the power of the 
machine, if one is fortunate enough to have 
any left to run down, as coasting is out of 
the question. 

Any one at al] familiar with automobiles 
can readily realize that the constant change 
of atmospheric pressure due to rising about 
7,000 feet in approximately 76 miles, means 
a continual adjustment of the carburetor, 
frequent cleaning of spark plugs and re- 
moval of excess deposits of carbon; and un- 
less he is fond of extremely hard work, with 
plenty of dust and grease thrown in to whet 
the appetite, he had better not attempt a 
trip to Yosemite in an automobile. In fact, 
it will be a blessing in disguise to enthusias- 
tic automobilists if the park commissioner 
prohibits taking machines into the valley. 

If, however, anyone makes the attempt, 
he might as well make up his mind that 
from the time the ascent begins fifteen miles 
a day will be fast work, and at the end of 
the fifteen miles he will know he has been 
working. He must also make provision for 
five gallons of gasoline to every ten miles 
of distance covered. 

I have been given to understand that 118 
or 120 machines have attempted to go into 
the valley, and only six or seven of this 
number have succeeded in entering. 
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A Mysterious Missing. 


By J. C. CuNNINGHAM. 


A friend of mine, a mining engineer, a 
few months ago bought a two-cylinder car 
with a French engine in front under a hood. 
Being a mechanical engineer as well, he 
made quite a number of alterations in the 
machine at the start. Of these I will here 
only mention two, as the others have no 
connection with this narrative. One of the 
changes was moving the coils on the dash 
and placing a force feed oiler in their place, 
and putting the two coils on the inclined 
foot board nearest the dash. The second 
was to add very heavy insulated wire from 
the coils tothe plug. The old wires were 
not long enough after the change, and he 
used a very heavy single insulated wire, the 
kind used around the mine for underground 
work. 

I will not say that these changes made 
any difference in the operation of his car, 
but will say I have never seen an automo- 
bile of the same make, or any other, that 
gives the satisfaction this one does. In 
fact, I have always noticed that the few oth- 
ers of the same kind that I have seen are 
usually in the repair shop. This one, how- 
ever, is used almost every day, not on city 
streets or boulevards but on rough moun- 
tain roads. There are two mines about 
fourteen miles apart that this machine trav- 
els between almost daily, with its owner as 
operator. He takes entire care of it, except 
washing and cleaning. Sometimes one of 
the mechanics of the mining machine shop 
assists him, but he does all the replacing of 
parts and adjusting. I have ridden many 
times with him over roads that seemed al- 
most impassable, and it always ran with the 
same regularity. He had begun to think the 
machine almost perfect when an incident, 
or misfortune, occurred that kept him 
guessing many days before it was rectified. 

Friends are always welcome to accom- 
pany him on his daily trips, and one day 
while out with a gentleman friend, a very 
large man, over six feet tall and weighing 
more than 200 pounds, the engine showed 
signs of missing, but caused no trouble or 
delay. In the afternoon, on his return, he 
took the car out alone to try to locate the 
difficulty, but the engine showed no signs 
of missing. The next day the same man 
accompanied him on the trip and the same 
symptoms became manifest again, but with 
no bad results. On returning from the ride 
this time, he again took the car out alone 
to look up the mischief, and it failed to 
appear again. and no search that could be 
made showed what caused it. 

The third day I accompanied the large 
man, Mr. W——, and the owner of the car 
on the usua) trip between the mines, Mr. 


W—— occupying the front seat with the 
driver. We had not gone far when it was 
noticed that one cylinder missed occasion- 
ally. We stopped to investigate; put in a 
new plug, though the old one appeared to 
be good; switched on a new set of batteries 
and still one cylinder missed whiJe running 
on the road 

While standing stil] it never missed, or 
even going slowly up steep hills when the 
engine raced: only on a level road when 
traveling fast, and usually ,when the road 
was uneven 

After making the trip that day, I saw the 
owner make a thorough examination of the 
car for loose connections or any other cause 
that might occasion the difficulty, but the 
search was useless. I went out with him 
after the inspection, and no speed or even 
roughness of the road caused a miss that 
we were able to notice. “Well,” the owner 
said, “W—— puts a hoodoo on this rig 
every time he rides in it. I'll bet the drinks 
right now if I go back and get him the 
engine will miss.” Going back we called 
W—— up and he took my place on the 
front seat and they started off in a jovial 
humor to see what would happen. They 
returned shortly and laughingly stated that 
the engine had missed. 

As I said before, the owner of the car 
was very conceited regarding his knowledge 
of gas engines, and his inability to locate 
the trouble annoyed him more or less. 

Strange to say, the symptoms never 
showed themselves only when W—— was 
in the car. This continued for several days, 
when the owner had business in San Fran- 
cisco and he took the car with him, running 
it about ninety miles over land and shipping 
by boat the remaining distance. 


Mr. W—— and I met him in the city a 
few days later, and on inquiry how the ma- 
chine made the trip, he said, “she never 
missed a shot on the trip’ and I have no 
reason yet to have her repaired, though I 
brought her here for that purpose.” Mr. 
W— offered to wager the cigars that if 
he rode with him it would skip all right, so 
we planned a ride that afternoon. Going 
out of town to the park there were no signs 
of the old symptoms; no engine ever ran 
nicer, but on the Ocean Drive, where the 
roads are not so good and where the owner 
let her out to her speed limits, she missed. 

We turned back, drove into town and 
procured the services of a superintendent of 
one of the repair shops, called by many an 
expert. The expert took the wheel by the 
side of W—— and the owner sat by me in 
the tonneau. “Nothing wrong with this 
car,” the expert said as we glided along the 
south side drive of the park to Ocean Bou- 
levard. We had not gone far over the 
boulevard when he had reason to change 
his mind. 

He stopped, and ran the engine at differ- 
ent speeds while he thoroughly examined it. 
We remained there nearly an hour while 
the expert spied into its mechanism, leaving 
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nothing unnoticed. W—— and I were tired 
and cold, so told them we would meander 
along the strand and to pick us up when 
they wanted ballast. In about half an hour 
they came along and we took seats in the 
tonneau. The expert said the machine was 
all right. W—— answered, “We will show 
you before we go very far.” Though we 
traveled several miles, there were no indi- 
cations of misses. “The cigars are on me,” 
said W——, as we neared the Cliff House, 
“I suppose the hoodoo has vanished, and let 
us have something on the strength of it.” 

After refreshments we started home. Mr. 
W—— took the front seat, being a large 
man and having more room there. While 
going over the south side drive of the Park 
at a good speed the old symptoms appeared 
again. “Well,” the expert said, “the smoke 
is on me this time, for I can see no reason 
for this.” 

The machine remained in the city a week 
longer and nearly every day it was taken 
out either by the expert or the owner, and 
every day that W—— was a passenger the 
same old trouble existed, especially if he 
sat on the front seat. When he was not 
along the symptoms never occurred. 

Every acquaintance of the owner and the 
2xpert who owned an automobile discussed 
the subject. Was the thing bewitched, or 
what was there about W—— that caused 
such capers? The supposed hoodoo was 
taken out in other cars to try his influence 
on them, but trials showed no bad results 
unless it was causing one merry crowd to 
be arrested and fined. 

The car was brought home to the moun- 
tains without the problem being solved. 
Though W—— was not around, a little 
later the car began to show signs of missing 
whenever she ran over rough roads. 

One evening the owner was returning 
quite late from the usual trip when the mys- 
terious cylinder laid down almost entirely, 
and in his endeavor to locate the trouble 
he uncovered the coil next to the cylinder 
missing and did not replace it. It was dark, 
and while running the engine he noticed a 
spark where the insulated wire from the 
plug connects with the coil. 

The mystery was now solved, of course. 
Mr. W—— being such a large man, braced 
himself against the dash where the wire 
passed through to connect with the coil and 
the wire had broken at the binding post 
where it was bent to make the loop. It 
was a very large wire, and, no doubt, was 
weakened where the short bend was made, 
and the vibration and pressure of Mr. 
W——’s feet against the dash, where an- 
other abrupt turn was made, caused the 
break. The wire being so heavy and strong, 
and there being such a short distance be- 
tween the dashboard and the coil, the wire 
touched close enough to act its part only 
when the strain was against the dashboard, 
which forced it away. 

The. reason there were no symptoms of 
missing when W: was not in the car was 
that the wire was always in contact and 
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would even work properly with him in the 
machine, except when going fast or over 
rough places, when he would stretch his legs 
forward to brace himself. 

The coil and wire had been examined 
many times by different persons, and the 
wire taken between the fingers and shaken, 
but being heavy it showed no signs of a 
break. Continual vibration and wear, how- 
ever, at last shortened the wire, until it 
failed to connect even with no resistance 


against the dash, and the mystery was then 
solved. 


A. A. A. Meetingé—The Glidden Cup 
Conditions. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Automobile Association at a meeting held 
at the Automobile Club of America on 
Wednesday, November 2, formally accept- 
ed the deed of gift of the Glidden Touring 
Trophy. It was decided to hold the an- 
nual meeting in this city during the show 
week, January 14 next. The annual ban- 
quet and election of officers for the year 
1905 will take place at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on the evening of January 16. The 
conditions which govern the holding of the 
Glidden Cup contest are as follows: 

The Charles J. Glidden Touring Trophy 
is to be competed for annually by the mem- 
bers of the American Automobile Club or 
by the members of any club which has 
been affiliated with the American Auto- 
mobile Association for at least one year. 

The distance is to be not more than one 
thousand miles, nor less than five hundred 
miles per week; the course to. be laid over 
regularly used highways of the country 
where the cup is held, except that in 1905- 
6-7, the competition shall be held in the 
United States or Canada, or both. 

The entry fee is to be not less than one 
hundred dollars, half being returned at the 
start of the contest. Competing cars must 
be driven by the owner or by some driver 
properly qualified by the supervising com- 
mittee, the owner being a passenger in the 
car. 

Rules governing the contest are to be 
laid down by a committee consisting of the 
president of the A. A. A., the donor, the 
presidents of the A. C. A., A. C. G. B. and 
I, Automobile Club of France, the Ger- 
man Automobile Club and the president of 
a Canadian Club (if such an one be duly 
recognized by the A. A. A.) 


od 

Commenting upon THE Horsgess AGE’s 
estimate of the number of automobiles in 
the country, Hide and Leather says: “In 
view of the best statistics obtainable it ap- 
pear that there are nearly 17,000,000 horses 
in the United States, whereas of automo- 
biles in use there are only 39,000. It is a 
fair assumption, therefore, that harness and 
saddlery goods and the harness, skirting 
and collar leather required to make them, 
will still be wanted in large quantities.” 
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An Unusual Carburetor Treable. 


Editor Horse.ess AGE: 
I notice in your issue of October 26 an 
article by Albert L. Clough on “Carburetor 


Troubles and Their Remedies.” In this 
connection I wish to relate a recent incident 
with our car. One evening when only a 
few blocks from home, the engine gave a 
few gasps and then stopped. Having expe- 
rienced this before, we looked to our gaso- 
line supply, which was found to be very 
low, and, of course, we attributed our trou- 
ble to lack of fuel. From the time we re- 
ceived the car up to the time of this trouble, 
all fuel put in the tank had been strained 
through a chamois skin. The skin used 
was a new one, and care was taken to keep 
it perfectly clean. That evening we replen- 
ished the supply of gasoline and proceeded 
homeward, and just as we arrived there, the 
engine gasped and stopped again, and when 
started and run a short time it repeated the 
action. The next morning I ran the car 
up on to the lawn and removed the gaso- 
line pipe, which proved to be stopped up at 
one end by a small roll of pulp. This when 
taken out and dried proved to be formed of 
the small fibers that came off the new 
chamois. Haroitp R. WELLs. 


2 


Reply o “Packard’s” Query. 


Editor Horsetess AGE: 

I note the communication from “Pack- 
ard” in your issue of Oct. 26th. I have 
been using the Model F Packard for two 
years and have had experiences similar to 
those described by him, but I have never 
found the difficulty in the carburetor. It is 
usually a “leaking high potential wire.” 
This difficulty can be detected by tem- 
porarily connecting the coil with the spark 
plug by an entirely new wire. If the 
motor works regularly with the new wire, 
it can be made permanent. Too much care 
cannot be used in securing the best wire 
and attaching it to the car so that it can- 
not vibrate. Epwarp WETMORE. 
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Equal Vs. Unequal Front and Rear 
Wheels. 


Editor Horseress AGE: 

Your correspondent E. W. B. on page 
429 asks for reasons why wheels should 
be of different size. It pleases me to find 
a man asking for reasons, for rational 
people can be convinced. Our vehicles are 
built with different size wheels front and 
rear, because the size of the wheels and 
tires should be somewhat proportionate to 
the load carried. On slippery roads the 
driving wheels should carry the weight to 
avoid skidding and secure traction. This 








we have demonstrated many times by go- 
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ing where vehicles loaded “heavily in front 
cannot. The heavily loaded rear requires 
a tire large in diameter and cross section. 
The light front does not require so large 
a tire. We carry the passengers on the 
rear because they are free from the tiring 
sidewise shifting of the front end, due 
to the steering. We carry the mechanism 
at the rear because any engineer knows 
that the highest efficiency is gained by 
having the power near the work. The 
light front end steers easily, clinibs out of 
car tracks easily and gives little trouble. 
If we made the front wheels larger they 
would be heavier, harder to steer in snow 
and ruts, and the tires needlessly more ex- 
pensive. If we made the rear wheels smal- 
ler, they would not ride so easily and the 
tires would give still more trouble. As it 
is, the rear tires now give much more 
trouble than the front, which simply proves 
that a lightly Joaded tire is not trouble- 
some. The question before me, then, is, 
Shall I add needlessly to the cost, weight 
and difficulty of handling by increasing the 
size of the front wheels, which give almost 
no trouble, or shall I decrease comfort and 
increase the trouble already found with the 
rear wheels by decreasing their size simply 
and solely for the sake of having all wheels 
alike? The facts show that if any change 
is made, the rear wheels should be larger, 
so as to secure conditions more favorable, 
but there is no occasion to increase the 
size of the fronts. Our scrap pile and or- 
der books indicate that rears wear out three 
times as fast as fronts, and it would seem 
much better to put the new tire on the rear 
while it is new and strong than to put it 
on the front until it gets old and then 
change it to the rear. 

This ought to be sufficient answer to your 
correspondent’s question as applied to a 
vehicle carrying the heaviest load at the 
rear. It may be argued that we should 
carry more load in front, but we believe 
that a rolling wheel is less damaged by use 
than a traction wheel, and that it is less de- 
structive to tires to carry the weight on 
the rear and roll them than it is to carry 
the weight on the front and strain and tear 
the rears trying to push the front. I would 
like to hear from others on this subject 

That only one extra need be carried is 
begging the question. Vehicles should be 
so designed, and tires of such size used, 
that no extras need be carried. When I 
go touring, I take a rear air tube and a re- 
pair kit, and | have always gotten back. 
There should be no more reason why an 
extra tire should be carried than an extra 
wheel. Cyclists know that a large sized 
tire will carry them for several seasons 
with certainty, except for punctures, and 
both tire people and auto makers are slowly 
awakeuing to the necessity for larger tires 
that will carry the load without overwork- 
ing each inch of rubber and fabric. 

That a worn rear may be used on the 
front is poor logic. If followed, one would 
soon have four bad tires and be in a state 
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of continued expectation of trouble. We 
put the bad ones on the rear, wrap the bad 
spots and get out what wear there is left in 
them as quickly as possible. Tires do not 
improve by keeping. My right gloves wear 
out faster than the left ones, but I do not 
buy misfits for the sake of having them in- 
terchangeable. We have built vehicles with 
same size wheels all around, but the differ- 
ence in riding is perceptible. It is less 
trouble to the manufacturer to stock one 
size of rims and tires than two, and requires 
less capital, but the buyer should look out 
for results, and he loses more by small 
rears than he gains by having them inter- 
changeable. 
Cuas. E. Duryea. 


a 


The Item of Cost. 


Editor Horsreress AGE: 


Thinking it might be of interest to some 
of your réaders, I give herewith an ac- 
count of the expenses occasioned by op- 
erating a gasoline runabout for a period of 
fourteen months. The machine has been 
in daily use for the two seasons 1903 and 
1904, and the total expenses have been $18 
per month, including cost of new clutches, 
a new transmission, exhaust valves, tire 
shoe, inner tube and sundry repairs, all 
gasoline, oil, monthly storage, etc. This 
car was bought second hand, hence the ex- 
tra expense of a new transmission, etc., 
and a new car would have cost less for 
up-keep. This does not look excessive, as 
the car has been in daily use for some 
fourteen months. It may be that there are 
others who can show an even lower main- 
tenance figure. I have kept no account of 
the distance run. The car is running bet- 
ter to-day than when I bought it. 

G. P. DanrortH. 


rained 


Explanation of Carburetor Trouble—Fill- 
ing Cuts in Tires. 


Editor Horseress AGE: 


You ask for suggestions regarding the 
carburetor trouble described on page 429 
of your October 26 issue. One of my most 
useful possessions is a model B Packard, 
and for a long time it gave a trouble that 
was at least similar to the one described. 
The engine would run beautifully up to 
three-quarters speed, but if pushed beyond 
that, would show signs of “dying,” as in 
your correspondent’s case, the symptoms be- 
ing diminishing power and repeated vio- 
lent explosions in the muffler. When 
slowed down a little it was all right again. 
As the trouble was evidently too little gas- 
oline, we tried weighting the float, which 
did not help at all on high speed and made 
the mixture too rich at slow. Then I went 
over the gasoline supply connections, open- 
ing a suspicious telescope joint at an elbow 
and boring out the gasoline inlet hole at the 


bottom of the float chamber as much as the 
size of the valve would allow. Since then 
there has been no more such trouble, ex- 
cept when the batteries run down, when 
the symptoms are precisely similar, as you 
say. 

One of your correspondents a while ago 
was asking for something with which to fill 
up cuts in the outer rubber of tires. I think 
that the raw sheet rubber sold for vulcan- 
izing is just the thing if used in the right 
way. Pry the cut open and wash out with 
carbon bisulphide (gasoline may do as 
well). While still wet, drop in a little vul- 
canizing cement, then let the cut close and 
go on to the next until around the wheel. 
Next take a piece of the raw stock and cut 
off a small piece to about fit the first cut. 
Dip it in the vulcanizing cement and lay 
it beside the cut to dry, going on round the 
tire as before until all the holes are sup- 
plied. The little pieces will stick enough to 
prevent falling off as you turn the wheel. 
When arriving at the first cut again, pry it 
open and stuff in the piece of rubber, which 
is pretty sure to be dry enough by this time. 
It will immediately weld itself to the sides 
of the cut, if well tucked in. Of course, 
this is only for small cuts from one to five- 
eighths of an inch long—the kind you think 
nothing of until the water gets through and 
rots the fabric, when the tire bursts. About 
a month ago I treated in this manner a 
%-inch cut in a 34 x 3-inch tire, and it is 
still water-tight; in fact it is almost im- 
possible to find it. The crude rubber has 
little strength, but most of it will work out, 
leaving only just enough to fill the cut and 
the wear will come on the original material 
of the shoe at the sides of the cut. 

This sounds rather troublesome, but when 
a tire has a lot of small cuts, one ces fill 
them at the rate of about one a minute, and 
if the results are satisfactory, as they seem 
to me now, it is very well worth the little 
trouble. Geo. A. BATEs. 
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Breaking of Crank Shafis Due to Lo- 
cation of Fly Wheel. 


Editor HorsEvess AGE: 

From a short experience I am led to 
believe that the breaking of motor crank 
shafts is frequently due to another cause 
than gyrostatic action as mentioned in 
your columns a number of times. Ama- 
teurs and unexperienced manufacturers 
often place the flywheel on the free end 
of the crank shaft, instead of on the 
transmission or clutch end. This usually 
makes the flywheel more accessible for re- 
moval, but theoretically the feature is cer- 
tainly wrong. 

Suppose that an automobile in which the 
flywheel is located in this position relative 
to the engine, stalls on a very steep hill 
or in deep sand, and requires the maxi- 
mum torque, the motor is able to develop 
to propel it. On such occasions the driver 
will speed up the engine and throw in the 
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clutch. The speed of the engine is there- 
by suddenly reduced, owing to the enor- 
mous resistance of the load. When the 
clutch is thrown in, the flywheel on the 
other end of the crank shaft has a large 
momentum stored up in it, and throws a 
great wrenching strain on the crank. In 
order to make a crank shaft strong enough 
to stand such strains, it is necessary to 
put a large amount of extra metal into it. 
I notice that the great majority of manu- 
facturers seem to be well aware of this 
point, and place’the flywheel at the trans- 
aission end, where it properly belongs. 
J. Warren MILvarp. 
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Finish—Carriage Vs. Machine. 


Editor Horsetess AGE: 

I have read Dr. Stapler’s letter on Fin- 
ish in your issue of October 26th with 
great interest. It is a pleasure to find peo- 
ple that not only have opinions but have 
reasons for them and are not afraid to ex- 
press them. The doctor describes very 
fully why he wants a better finish, and I am 
inclined to agree with him, but since the 
finish is the least important part of the vehi- 
cle, I am not much interested in this. The 
object of a carriage is to carry passengers 
and until autos can be depended upon to 
get back every time they go out there are 
certainly more important things than finish. 
I say this after a long experience and with 
all due deference to the man who buys be- 
cause he likes the color of the paint. Two 
people have recently told me that they had 
frequently been out in autos but had never 
before made a long trip and gotten back 
without trouble. Reports of this kind lead 
me to believe that there is no subject of 
greater importance, and because of this I 
would like to ask the doctor why he favors 
four cylinders. It is certain that eventually 
complication becomes objectionable. Where 
does he think the limit is found; or, in other 
words, is four better than three or five? and 
if so, why? 

Why does he think buggy forms “hor- 
rid”? Carriages have served their purposes 
for many decades and changing the pro- 
pelling force does not change the purpose. 
Why, then, should the comfortable, easy- 
riding carriage form be abandoned and “a 
machine” sought for? It should rather be 
the duty of auto makers to provide a car- 
tiage which gives precedence to the needs 
of the passengers rather than a locomotive 
on which the passengers perch as best they 
may, all preference being given to the mech- 
anism. The only argument in favor of this 
would be that greater reliability can be 
secured, but this is begging the question 
and an admission of inability on the part 
of-the makers. The doctor favors accessi- 
bility quite rightly, but he also favors indi- 
cators and gauges, whereas any user of a 
steam vehicle having these devices can tes- 
tify to their many objectionable features. 
He favors mechanical oilers, which add 
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complication and require constant atten- 
tion; to be sure, they are doing their duty. 
Nothing is so simple and sure to operate as 
splash oiling and the only thing needed for 
perfect results is a constant level, so that 
the splashing may be the same at all times. 
In short, before the auto can be largely 
adopted by the public it must be simplified. 
We must not look for extremely fine re- 
sults with extremely complicated and costly 
mechanism, but for a compromise which 
gives the maximum of service with the 
minimum of cost, care and maintenance 
expense. The auto of the future will, there- 
fore, not be the most complicated to build, 
but the simplest that can be made to meet 
its users’ needs. It will always be a car- 
riage and must embody carriage features, 
and every attempt to abandon the carriage 
idea, so far as the comfort of the passengers 
is concerned, will be labor wasted. Both 
autos and carriages have. in common this 
one duty, which is the reason for their ex- 
istence, and the doctor is certainly in error 
when he states otherwise. 
Cuas. E. Duryea. 


Gearing Query. 


Editor Horsetess AcE: 


I am building a light runabout to weigh 
between 400 and 450 pounds. Motive 
power to be a 314-h. p. gasoline motor, giv- 
ing its full power at 1,000 revolutions. 
Transmission will be of the separate cloth 
type, one for each speed, with sprockets 
mounted on each drum. Drive will be 
from two ten-tooth sprockets, on engine 
shaft to each of the above mentioned 
clutches, which are equipped with a four- 
teen-tooth and thirty-tooth sprockets, and 
then by a ten-tooth sprocket keyed to the 
transmission shaft to the rear wheels. 
Twenty-eight-inch wheels will be used. 
How many teeth on differential sprocket 
will be required to drive this rig fifteen or 
eighteen miles an hour? D. Hooper. 

[If you place a fifteen-tooth sprocket on the 
differential your car will run approximately 
eighteen miles per hour with the engine 
running at 1,000 r. p. m. In order to get 
only fifteen miles per hour, the differential 
sprocket must have eighteen teeth. The 
low speed is, of course, approximately one- 
half of the high speed.—Ep.] 
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The Chauffeur Question. 


Editor Horseress AcE: 

Having been a constant reader of your 
paper for the past two years or more, I 
would like to say a few words on the 
chauffeur question. I am a practical ma- 
chinist and have been employed in the 
automobile line as such for the last four 
years. During this time I have noticed 
that there are acting as chauffeurs more 
men who have served their time on the floor 
of a garage, shining brass and filling 
tanks, than men from a machine shop. 
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Why is this? When you come to consider 
that a man has to invest $2,000 and more 
in a car, you would think he would try 
to get a thoroughly competent man to 
care for it. I know of several reasons my- 
self why he often does not do so, which I 
will state. First, the owner in some cases 
does not care to pay the salary for an Ar 
man; second a great many when buying a 
car are led to believe that the simplicity 
and superior quality of the car render the 
services of a mechanic superfluous, and a 
cheap man will do, or none at all. I have 
had this told to me at the show by a 
demonstrator of a car costing $3,000, but 
whose firm is not building any more. 
Then there are schools wherein men and 
boys are taught to become operators, who 
when turned out are nothing but an ex- 
pense to the owner, and usually succeed in 
giving the car they operate a black eye. I 
have in mind particularly one instance, 
where a young fellow of 20 learned to 
operate, and after running a four cylinder 
car several months, broke his crank shaft. 
He told his employer that it was due to 
the poor quality of the crank, when in 
reality it was due to loose brasses, of which 
he did:’t know anything, but of which I 
learned from a conversation I had with 
him. I know of garages where a chauffeur 
who makes his own repairs is not wanted, 
and if possible they get their “hammer 
out” for him. There are lots of other 
things, too numerous to mention. The 
National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers started some time ago to register 
chauffeurs. I called on them a. few days 
ago, only to find it was a fizzle. When I 
asked the reason of its failure, I was told 
it had been free, and no money had been 
appropriated to meet the expense of look- 
ing up the applicants as to their abilities, 
etc., so it had not met with success. 
N. J. W. 


———. 


Carburetor-iniet Fitting. 


Editor Horsevess AGE: 

Referring to a communication in your 
issue of October 26 (page 429), I advise 
“Packard” to try a different carburetor. 
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Hunting by Automobile in Minne- 
sota. 
By G. D. M. 


Duck and chicken hunting in Minnesota 
presents many serious and perplexing prob- 
lems to the enthusiastic motorist who hates 
to part company with his car when he takes 
to the field and duck passes with dog and 
gun. G. C. Bohn and Dr. Harry E. Hunt, 
of St. Paul, can be classed in that category 
of auto lovers who will brook much dis- 
comfort rather than “cut” their machine for 
the buckboard or surrey when they go in 
quest of the elusive pheasant. After a 
hunting trip covering 252 miles over the 
corduroy roads of Minnesota, both of them 
see a brilliant future for the automobile in 
the far famed hunting fields of that State 
with her myriads of lakes. 

On October 26 the party, consisting of 
Messrs. Bohn and Hunt, together with 
their wives, Master Harold Bohn and two 
dogs, started for a trip across the State. It 
was the intention to leave the women and 
Master Harold at the town of Waverly, a 
few miles out of Minneapolis, and proceed 
alone on the hunting trip in the western 
part of the State. The evening was warm 
when they started, and nothing in the 
weather conditions seemed to presage any- 
thing but the best of roads. 

Just west of the good roads of the Twin 
Cities the party came upon a stretch of low 
country generously dotted with swamps of 
that distressingly succulent character which 
has conquered many a stalwart chauffeur. 
The car, however, plowed through the 
swamps and low lands most valiantly. Dur- 
ing the 50 miles between St. Paul and Wav- 
erly only one stop was made, to take a snap 
shot of the automobile fording an especially 
formidable swamp. 

Having overcome the slough of despond- 
ency, and arrived upon higher and dryer 
ground, the spirits of the party revived, 
only to sink a few degrees 5 miles farther 
on, when they en- 
countered a rich black 
loam, which cush- 
ioned their path for 
several miles. It was 
growing very dark, 
and for a time the 
chances seemed ex 
cellent for a night on 
the road. After being 
out for three hours 
the party sped into 
Waverly, tired, but 
more than recom- 
pensed for their trou- 
ble by the _ subtle 
pleasure every autoist 
feels after overcom- 
ing gigantic hazards. 

Mr. Bohn and Dr. 
Hunt arose early the 
following morning 
(Friday) and donned 
their hunting suits. 
With baggage consist- 
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ing of a shelter tent, guns, cooking utensils, 
two dogs and other paraphernalia they set 
out again. The thermometer had reached 
the freezing point during the night, and the 
men shivered as they packed the machine 
and made ready to start for the hunting 
field several miles west. It was the first 
heavy frost of the season, and great diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting the mech- 
anism of the car in running shape, as no 
provision had been made for the sudden 
drop in temperature. 

Frozen roads took the place of the soft 
muddy highways of the day before, and 
after a day spent in bumping over exceed- 
ingly rough roads the two Nimrods arrived 
at Litchfield. Along the route they fre- 
quently bagged game, sometimes from the 
car and .at other times while walking 
through the woods in search of ducks. The 
sudden change in the weather had driven 
the ducks away from the vicinity. The 
auto met almost all of the demands of the 
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trip, and brought the two hunters safely 
into Appleton, Minn., Saturday noon, from 
which point they began to wend their way 
homeward. 

The weather grew colder and colder, and 
the trip promised to resemble an Arctic 
voyage rather than an Indian summer 
hunting trip. At about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon they encountered a blinding snow- 
storm, which beat in upon them from all 
directions. They could hardly see the road 
before them. Slowing down they proceeded 
cautiously, as it was now almost dark and 
the headlights did poor service against the 
storm. They were 30 miles from Willmar, 
the nearest town, so there was nothing to 
do but plod on. Much of the snow melted 
as it fell, making the roads mushy. Com- 
bined with this, many small surface creeks 
were encountered, and even small lakes had 
to be forded. 

Late that evening they “whizzed” into 
Willmar. Their machine was coated with 
snow, and the drivers looked like miniature 
snow men. Spending the night in Willmar, 
they started off the next morning over 
roads covered with snow. Much of the 
time was spent in getting the machine start- 
ed, because of the low temperature. The 
thermometer was about 15° above zero, and 
the same cold northwest wind swept the 
snow before it. All morning, however, 
they traveled at full speed. But arriving 
near the vicinity of Waverly, where they 
had left the other members of the party, 
they encountered a steep incline. All power 
was shut off and the brakes were- set. 

The machine skidded down this grade like 
a sled on an icy hill in midwinter, but, of 
course, at a much slower rate of speed; 
they were able to keep the speed down to 
4 miles an hour. The bottom of the incline 
was almost reached when the machine 
swerved into a ditch; the occupants jumped 
and the big car fell over on her side into 
the mud. ; 

They worked over the machine for two 
hours in an effort to 
bring it back upon 
the road. With the 
aid of some. old 
boards and_ planks 
from a nearby rail- 
way bridge they final- 
ly got a footing for 
the wheels, and lifted 
the machine from the 
ditch. It took some 
time to start it, as 
the water had almost 
frozen. 

The rest of the trip 
was uneventful, ex- 
cept for the cold, 
which seemed to in- 
crease with each mile. 
Late Sunday even- 
ing they reached St. 
Paul, which was 
white with snow, a 
sharp contrast to the 
Thursday before. 
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garments at one-half the tailors’ cost 


Prices, $12 to $35- 


= ‘87 15 Buys a $150 Union Stanhope 
—— with 7 in. Rubber Tires Great Factory Sale 


This job has fine ail-wool trimming, oil burning lamps, grain leather padded 
dash, Bradley shaft couplers. This is a genuine Union Stanhope, thoroughly 
_ made and beautifully finished and is an unbeard of bargain. If desired, we 

. ship it subject to examination and allow 
4 . j We guarantee satisfaction We make 135 30 Days Free Trial 
. »ther styles, from $26.50 to $150.00. Harness $5.00 to 00. Write to 
for our 100-page illustrated free catalog and special offer. 








Our label will be found properly attached = 
the inside pocket of the coat. Write us for the 


address of those who sell them. f 
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-Red Flag on California 
epee Cars Uraed in Wyoming 


CHEYENNE (WV Feb. 12.|toll and fatal motor accidents 
(P)—Rep. C. W. Jefi:ey of Raw-| occurring in the State in vehicles 
lins, who as a physician has treat-|driven by residents of Califor- 
ed many accident victims, wants | nia are most appalling’”’ 
California automobiles decked} The Jeffrey bill would require 
out with red flags when they|cars bearing California license 
cross the State of Wyoming. |plates on entering Wyoming to 

Dr. Jeffrey, a Republican, in a|carry two red flags, each three 
bill now in the hands of the/square feet in size, both fore 
Wyoming House of Representa-|and aft, and have at least two 
tives Committee on Law Enforce-/| bells, six inches in diameter and 
ment, Military Affairs and Aero-| capable of being heard a distance 
nautics, declare that “the traffic|/of 500 yards. 



















SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 
We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house. We 
can and do save our cus' ail prices by 
selling direct to user and profits. All 
our goods carry our guara catalogue 
shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness than any 
dealer can show you. Send for it 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 















Mitchell Light Car 


‘Two-rylinder engine, air-cooled, mounted 
in front, sliding-gear transmission, three 
forward speeds and reverse all on one 
lever with direct drive on high speed; 
automatic lubrication, seven actual horse- 
power, quiet in action. 


PRICE $700 


Write for catalogue 


MITCHELL MOTOR CAR CO. 


12 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis. 
Maker of Motor Cars and Motorcycles 





A SUBSTANTIAL REASON 
WHY THE WHITE CO. QUIT 
BUILDING PASSENGER CARS 
AND STARTED TO BUILD 
TRUCKS. 
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1916 PIERCE-ARROW, ABOVE, 
AND A 1911 PIERCE-ARROW 
BELOW. BOTH BELONG TO A 
SANTA BARBARA CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER, H. P. GREENOUGH. 


— 2 ‘ ' Ai 


THE FIRST MEMBER SENDING IN A CORRECT s 
DESCRIPTION OF THIS CAR AS TO ITS YEARIé 


OF MANUFACTURE, MAKE, AND ITS NUMBER OF], 
CYLINDERS, WE WILL SEND ANY 6 COPIES OF 
THE GAZETTE YOU SELECT FROM PAGE 2. ‘ 


1912 CRAWFORD OWNED BY FRED 
McKENRICK OF FRENSBURG, PENN. 


AN EARLY MODEL DELAUNAY 
BELLEVILLE. THE OWNER 
IS JOSEF REUTERSHAN, OF 
PASSAIC, NEW JFRSEY. A 
FEW NAMEPLATES FROM ART 
TWOHY'S COLLECTION ARE 
SURROUNDING THE CAR. 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE MOTOR ON HERB ROYSTON ’S 
1913 MERCER RACFABOUT, FNGINE NUMBFR 1010. 


ex 
"Aa 


ART AUSTRIA SFATFD IN HIS 
1924 LOCOMOBILE ROADSTER. 


1917 STUDEBAKER 
BIG 6. OWNER IS 


4 RAY DOUGHERTY OF 
LONGMONT, COLO. 


1°14 FORD OWNED BY BYRON K. 
BISHOP, CONNELLSVILLE, PENN. 


— ae 

TK : on 
td 

do 


—_ 
1917 MERCER SPORT TOUTING OWNED 
BY EDWARD A CATLFTT, SACRAMENTO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


A 1912 REGAL UNDERSLUNG. B 
OWNER: EDWARD A. CATLETT, 
OF SACRAMENTO, CALIF. ae 


1911 FORD TORPEDO ROADSTER 
OWNED BY DWIGHT ¥. SMITH 
OF SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 


| 





COACHWORE IS BY BARKER. 1913 MERCER OWNED BY WILLIAM STEWART OF SHAWNFE, OKLA. 


1914 ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER GHOST. 
FEIND, OF MILWAUKEE. 


THIS HANDSOME CAR BFLONGS TO R. L. 
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DIRECTOR RESIGNS 


It was with great reluctance that the 
Board of Directors recently accepted the resig- 
nation of Clay Clayberg. Clay resides in Oxnard 
and finds the distance from Los Angeles’ too 
great to attend meetings regularly. This reason 
coupled with other encumberances forced his 
decision, much to the disappointment of the 
Board members, who feel a debt of gratitude 
toward him for his valuable participation. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE GAZETTE 


For members: Free of charge for six (6) 
lines. Ten (10) lines for one dollar, and each 
additional five lines at one dollar---for example 
fifteen (15) lines for $2.00, twenty (20) lines 
for $3.00. e 


For non-members, write the editor. Six 
lines are free to members....The members want to 
know your “wants’’or what you have “for sale”, so 
send them in. P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 
25, California. 


WANTED 


Four 32 x 4 tires in good condition, and a 
motor for 1910 Detroit Electric. Milburn Harris, 
4027 Woodrutf Ave., Oakland, California. 


Special Offer. Will lend-lease for sumrer 
of 1947 and Glidden Tour; 1930 Buick, 1914 Ford 
touring, 1913 Ford roadster, or 1913 Metz  road- 
ster. All on new rubber. Neil C. Ensworth, 
Canaan, New York. 


WANTED 


Any and all information that any member 
might receive in answer to his ads. Interested 
in buying cars and accessories. Neil C. Ensworth, 
Canaan, New York. 


Radiator for 1902 Brush Runabout. Joseph 
M. Fabian, 9659 Beverly Av., Chicago 43, Illinois 


To correspond with owner of 1910-1911 
Stearns 15-30 automobile. Anyone having one of 
these automobiles, or knowing whereabouts of one, 
please write. Clay Claberg, Oxnard, Calif. 


Transmission for 1906 Autocar roadster. 
Also other parts for same car. What have you? 
Herbert Royston, P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 
25, California. 
1907-08. George 


Carburetor for Jackson, 


G. Donald, Wellesley Farms 82, Mass. 


WANTED 


A DU4 Bosch Magneto for my Lozier racer. 
Also would like to hear from owners of Lozier 
cars. Want pictures and descriptions of old 
Loziers. John R. Utter, Valley View Farm, Rte 5, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


illustrating sports, 
Also photos of your 


Old auto catalogues 
foreign, and luxury cars. 


car. Have a large amount of trading material. 
John T. Robinson, 2500 52nd Av., No., St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

Saxon Six in fair or good condition. Will 
trade or sell 1915 Ford touring. Melvin Fray, 


Route 1, Box 28A, Oswego, Oregon. 


information on 
300 St. Pierre 


Literature, photos, and 
Duesenberg cars. DavidN. Allison, 
Rd., Los Angeles 24, California. 


Will pay cash or 
2429 


Five or six 33x4 tires. 
swap ten 34x4 tires for them. C. A. Gaines, 
W. Fond du Lac Av., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


1902 or 1903 Locomobile gas automobile, 
(not steamer). Condition unimportant but must 
be restorable. David Gray, Jr.; 2250 El Camino 
Viejo, Santa Barbara, California. 


Oil lamp for left side of automobile, Gray 
& Davis 219 (number is on top). This is old 
type brass lamp with round glass front and bail 
on top. I have the right side lamp and want to 
match it. Herbert Royston, P. 0. Box 503, West 
Los Angeles 25, California. 


Literature on Pope-Toledo of 1904 or 1905. 
Gabriel exhaust chime. G. A. Blaine, 1820 Law- 
rence Av., Toledo 6, Ohio. 


Stanley Steamer, model 740 or other conden- 
ser model. B. N. Smith, Bx 926, Douglas, Ariz. 


Mercedes-Benz, Hispano, Isotta, or any 
other foreign open or convertible sport car, and 
Duesenberg, Packard V-12, Marmon 16, or any other 
luxury type open or convertible sport car. Race- 
about type antique or vintage sport car. Radia- 
tor ornaments, emblems, horns, lamps, English or 
European license plates or other unusual auto- 
mobilania. C. A. Gaines, 2429 Fond du Lac Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Cars in good condition from 1895 to 1908. 


Want curved dash Oldsmobile, reasonable. Also a 
Holsman. Want a Ruxton, or lead to one. Write 
to Walter Bittner, 1002 W. Washington, Blooming- 
ton, 2, Illinois. 

For 1909 Rambler. Radiator, body, hood, 
windshield, shift and brake levers, foot pedals, 
lubricator, carburetor, water pump, floorboards, 


Bob Bruns, 1130 E. 29th St., Los Angeles 11, Cal. 
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FOR SALE 


1917 Chevrolet 490 coupé. 1914 Saxon4 cyl. 
1914 Indian motorcycle. 1921 Studebaker coupé 
with 4000 miles. 1917 Stanley with condenser. 
Walter Bittner, 1002 W. Washington, Bloomington 
2, Illinois. 


1911 Pierce-Arrow touring and 1916 Pierce- 
Arrow limousine. Both cars are in extra fine con- 
dition. Hamilton P. Greenough, 30 Tollis Ave., 
Santa Barbara, California. 


1906-07 Pierce-Racine touring. Excellent 
condition. Complete as originally delivered, 
actual mileage 3200. Good rubber and runs _ good. 
T. A. Morrell, Box 294, South Sioux City, Nebr. 


©OOOOO00000 000000060 9900000000000 


Pictures of old-time cars in rural settings. 
Photos of old-time racing cars, many to select 


from. A sample of these are published in this 
issue in “Albert Mecham’s Photo Album”. Send fo 
descriptive list of cars and prices. Alber 


Mecham, 140 Michigan Av.; Highwood, Illinois. 
PEPOO9F999 4945099 HD04 


444 CYCLE AND AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


The FIRST cost 'S "oP Fif27'°’ REAL cost 


The REAL cost of 


Fécharet, Enameled \gnition Cable 


Is lower than any other cable on the market—a strong statement but it is 
confirmed by our customers. 

Proof against heat, grease, oil and moisture. 

Write for prices. 


The PACKARD ELECTRIC CO. WARREN, OHIO 


To the Antique Automobile Club of America 
The Veteran Motor Car Club of America 


Horseless Carriage Club 


About two years ago I started to restore my 1907 Packard “30” Lan- 
daulet and one thing that particularly concerned me, was my inability 
to replace the old type (1/2” dia.) heavily insulated high tension igni- 
tion cable on the engine which had completely dried out and cracked 
to pieces. 

The cable was originally the product of the Packard Electric 
Company of Warren, Ohio, but was discontinued over 30 years ago. 
Unable to find any of this type cable in existence I approached the 
Packard Electric Division, now owned by General Motors Corpora- 
tion, to learn from them if it were possible to have a reasonable 
amount of this cable made up. I was informed that under the then 
present conditions it would be impossible. This was in May, 1946. 


I continued to communicate with them periodically and the 
answers were the same, namely: that they were far behind in produc- 
tion due to labor and material shortages. 


Under date of October 4th last, I received a letter stating that 
after discussing the matter with their production engineers they would 
agree to make up this special job but it would require a sizeable order 
as it necessitated improvising special extrusion dies, etc., and repre- 











FOR SALE 

Lancia Sport tourer, 1924, formerly Gloria 
Swanson’s, V-4S. 0. C., excellent mechanical shape, 
needs rear seat, 3 tires (283), and top. Has 6 
Rudge-Whitworth 22” wheels (wire), all original 
equipment. $250, or possible trade on something 
“brass bound’. G. E. Codding, 942 So. Gramercy 
Dr.; Los Angeles 6, California. 


Brush front end, wheels, springs, shocks, 
fender braces, running board brackets, front 
axle, spindle, crankshaft and flywheel. Also 


three 36 x 4 tires and tubes, two 30 x 3 tires, 
For trade: one 35 x 5 ss, two 32 x 4% ss, two 
31 x 4 ss tires for what have you? Frank Stokes, 
441 W. Cypress Av., Covina, California. 


Auto catalogs for sale, Franklin, White 
(gas), Winton, Brush, Metz, Thomas, Pennsylvania, 
etc., $5 to $12.50 List for stampved_ envelope. 
Arthur E. Twohy, 400 N. Kenmore, Los Angeles 4, 
California. 


1924 H.C.S. touring sedan, excel. condition, 
$300 or best offer. Robert L. Lefley, 516 Park Av. 
River Forest, Illinois. 





sented almost a handmade proposition. After some consideration on- 
my part I decided to order the minimum amount the company would 
undertake and in so doing accomplished my one purpose — to get 
ignition wire for my car. 


As mentioned in my several letters to the company, it was my 
intention to make this cable available to any members of Antique Car 
Clubs whose members wished to replace present wiring with the old 
authentic cable. This cable has now been delivered. Many gasoline 
cars prior to 1910 used this type ignition cable from coil and mag- 
neto to spark plugs, and a few continued to use it for several years 
later. 


I am sending under separate cover a sample of this cable, also 
terminal connection and rubber end housing I used on my Packard. 
This cable is available to members, at 20c per foot in quantities of 
25 feet or less. 15c per foot 100 feet or less and over 100 feet 10c per 
foot. Shipments will go forward parcel post or express collect. 


If you feel that this material would interest some of our members 
please insert a few lines in the classified ad columns of our publica- 
tion, and oblige. 

Lloyd C. Partridge 
712 Federal Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


FOR SALE 


Sale or trade: Polished brass hand pum, 
Mercer raceabout type. Headlights for Packard 
single six, ca. 1922. Motometer and radiator 
wings for Packard. Front hub caps for Packard, 
ca. 1922. Carrier for extra rear spare tire, for 
tires mounted on rim. Matching de luxe chrome 
plated tail lights for 1930. Packard. Rolls- 
Royce generator, needs repairs. Body cowling & 
sills for Rolls-Royce, 1929 to 1932. V_ shaped 
chrome windshield for speedster body. Hispano- 
Suiza metal winter radiator front, like new, 
Large brass electric running board searchlight, 
Rushmore. Brass bulb horn. Pair of Marchal 
electric headlamps, European. Brass Testaphone 
French bulb horn, 4 tones for sport car. Elec. 
Klaxon type horn, brass finish, ca. 1913. Zs 
iA] ” ” nickel ” ° ” Three 
tone Sparton electric chime horn. Cowl and tail 
from single seater racing body. Write’ C. A. 


Gaines, 2429 W. Fond du Lac Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 


. . e 

Exchange: Several price lists of parts for 
Stanley Steamers 725 and 726 including six plates 
of detailed mechanical drawings. New and origi- 
nal. Will exchange for any catalogues, litera- 
ture, or booklets on the Stoddard-Dayton automo- 
bile. L. R. Lohr, 1401 Ridge Ave.; Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Trade: Two six-month bound volumes of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, one for 1910 and the other 
1914. Aviation, Balloon, and Zeppelin material, 
profusely illustrated, with many antique car ads. 
Will trade for two auto show numbers CYCLE and 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL, 1910 and 1914 issues, 
or handbooks for the years. specified. Boch 
volumes are in mint condition. Wayne’ Bledsoe, 
8030 Troost Av., Affton, Missouri. 


1910 Ford model T touring, original lamps, 
etc.. excellent condition throughout, recondi- 
tioned and_= running. Mercedes Magneto. 12 v. 
generator, carburetor, switches. Early Ford 
wood coil box (made by Jacobson-Brandow). Pair 
small black and brass carriage lamps, with 
brackets. 1915 Pove single-cylinder motorcycle 
engine, transmission, etc., G. A. Blaine, 1820 
Lawrence Av., Toledo 6, Ohio 


Rare 1901 chain-drive Autocar type VI 
roadster. 1904 model B rear entrance Cadillac. 
1909-10 Sears Roebuck Surrey. 1911 Winton 
touring. 1912 Hupmobile ‘‘20"’ roadster, beauti- 
fully reconditioned and ready to go. George M. 
Hughes, 22 Ralston Ave., Havertown, Pennsylvania. 


Minature automobile collectors and those 
interested in other minature vehicles, send for 
full details on the Minature Auto Club--building 
plans for car modellers for sale--subscribe to a 
new monthly publication for all auto fans; MODEL 
CARS, $3.75 a year. Edward A. Moran, 3629 Oxford 
Av., Riverdale, New York. 


FOR SALE 


Live leads. I have advertised nationally 
and traveled twenty thousand miles looking for 
cars. Have over 100 leads. Price $5.00 for lead 
On any car you want. $10.00 additional if you 
purchase. Will inspect and photograph prospec- 
tive car for a fee. Neil C. Ensworth, Canaan, 
New York. 


Dusters. Made of tan sateen. Washable. 
Price $7.00 each. Send money and size to Hayden 
Costume Co.; 786 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Cadillac Roadster, 1912. 
condition and all original. Fenders, tires, 
body, etc., in good condition. Price $500.00 or 
will trade for complete steam car. G. L. Paton, 
1404 W. Barton, Seattle 6, Washington. 


Good running 


1917 Stanley Steamer, needs paint and 
some work, complete with pumps, guages, Baker 
water-tube boiler, low-water automatic shut-off, 
and good tires. Geo. D. Mae, 404 Ninth Street, 


Santa Monica, California. 


1923 Packard Limousine, $600. 1923 Pierce- 
Arrow dual valve touring, $800. 1909 Pierce- 
Arrow pick-up truck, $500. 1915 Cadillac seven 
passenger touring, $800. 1914 Hupmobile touring 
car, $500. All these automobiles are complete 
and are in good condition through-out. as 
Wiglesworth, 627 Shawnee Rd.; Kansas Cy. 3, Kansas. 


Tires---three 35 x 4 and two 33 x 4 Stan- 
dard ‘**4’’ Counselor cord, and two 34 x 4% Federal 
red tubes. All in good condition, the lot for 
$100.00 F. O. B. Laredo, Texas. S. N. Johnson, 
2202 Moctezuma St., Laredo, Texas. 


Sterling silver Mercedes “Star” stick Dins. 
$4.00 each. New Duesenberg “J” hub cap name 
plates, 92.00 each. Dr. John Gerdes, Russell 
Hotel, Charleston, Missouri. 


1920 Scripps-Booth Roadster. Two-cylinder 
Maxwell, ca. 1907 (needs work). A rear entrance 
tonneau body - make unknown, but in good con- 
dition. Best ofter takes, or will trade all for 
fairly late model car. Howard C. Shaw, Jr., 527 
Park Ave., River Forest, Illinois. 


1922 Buick 4 touring, 21000 original miles, 
Stored from 1936 to Sept. 1946. Driven daily 
since. Purchased from original owner. A-1 con- 
dition. Will Murphey, 8811 Lookout Mountain Av., 
Los Angeles 46, California, HEmstead 1647. 


1913 Oakland 4 door touring, 4 cylinders, 
model 35, serial no. 35814, only driven 5839 
miles. Offered by executor of original owner’s 
estate. Can be seen by contacting Mrs. Vivia M. 
Boice, St. Regis Hotel, Seattle, Washington. For 
further particulars write Melvin F. Boice, 306 
Ohio Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. 





